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A CHRISTMAS AT THE GRAND CANON. 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 

aS Gas) ! WAS nearing the end of December in a year when the 

Wilderness was still wilderness, as it will never be 


again—when wagon-roads were few and railroads dis- 








tant and no one stopped to look twice at a line of white- 
covered wagons headed westward. We were but one 
wagon, for we were seekers of other things than the new empires in 
the West. 

We had traveled for days through the largest forest left un- 
touched by ax and saw in the United States—the dark, beautiful 
Mogollon, lonely and unknown on its cliff-walled plateau. Long 
reefs and gorges of lava had turned us aside—lava brown and 
bright as when it flowed out of the earth. There were areas where 
volcanic clinkers and dull-red, sponge-like boulders of pumice half 
buried in ash barred the way, and miles where a rough coating of 
lime over the broken lava struck fire from the wagon-wheels and 
cut harshly on hoofs and sole-leather. 

Climbing the strange round hills scattered over the plateau beyond 
the San Francisco peaks, like giant bubbles over a pot of mush, we 
had found them to be old vents and craters, some of them holding 
lakes of shining water shadowed by tall pines whose green tops 
never looked over the brown lava rim to the world beyond. Mid 
afternoon the forest opened, the trees grew smaller, and between the 
gray trunks and low branches we caught glimpses of a dim, many 
banked cloud across the distant horizon. The sun dropped down 
through the trees; dusk and twilight and starlight came; but we 
drove on, for the water-barrels were empty and we must reach the 
“Tanks”—the little rain-filled pools in the rock of the Rim—or make 
a “dry camp” and go thirsty till morning. 

\lways the cloud came nearer, its up-piled masses turning to 
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pale vaporous gray and lavender as the moon rose. The wind died 
down and the air had a hush as of waiting. The horses grew un 
easy, shying and snorting with the instinctive animal sense of some- 
thing unusual ahead; and, as the wagon stopped and | rode on alone, 
my prairie-bred pony shivered under me and at last refused to move. 

[ had been watching the play of light on the many-banked cloud— 
now I looked down. The earth fell away at my feet as if the hemi- 
spheres had parted. Sheer walls of darkness swept down intermin- 
ably till they were lost in the pale-lighted cloud that came up to 
meet them. It was the Canon, veiled and mysterious under the 
night; the dim, ever-changing cloud bank was the farther wall, fif 
teen miles away from the southern Rim on which I stood. 

Breakfast was eaten long before the first sunlight began sifting 
down through the tall pines around the camp. The wagon-cover 


was drawn down over the bows at both ends and tied fast: the 


horses were hobbled and turned loose to take care of themselves, and 
light packs were made up, a blanket and a lunch for each traveler 
for this was the 24th of December, and Christmas eve was to b 
spent in the bottom of the canon, as near the river as might be. 

The trail was new, scarcely a well-marked outline much of th 
way, leading down to a lately-discovered copper mine reputed t 
hold great wealth. Pitching headlong over the great cliff-wall of the 
Rim, it crawled along the face of precipices, here and there on a 
roadway of logs held to the rock by long, deep-driven iron bars. At 
the outer edge of this narrow path, unguarded by so much as a blade 
of grass, the walls dropped down till eves and brain were dizzy with 
the depth. We passed through tunnel-like clefts and hollows in the 
time-worn rock, or went cautiously along the hand-breadth path 
that wound round and round the brink of a great promontory that 
seemed to sway and quiver under our weight as we crossed 

Far below, so far that he looked no larger than a swallow, a great 
black eagle hung, rocking and dipping idly on his strong wings as 
he looked perhaps for some shy rock-rabbit for his Christmas dinnet 
Lower and lower we passed, by ledge and cliff and gorge. till the 
dwarfed brush that fringed the midway terraces as we had looke: 
down became trees, and the little round rabbit-burrows along the 
ledges were revealed as wide-mouthed caves in cliffs hundreds ot 
feet high. 

Something more than half wav down we came to the mine-—a raw 
new hole in the face of the cliff, the little tent of its prospector own 
ers standing on the dump of waste ore lately taken out. Leyond thi 
mine the trail grew constantly dimmer, now a faint thread crossing 
great scarps of sandstone, now lost on a mountain-side of sliding 
shale that rolled and rattled away behind our feet, startling the birds 


and rabbits in the depths below 
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Planting our feet firmly, we slid down slanting cliffs coated deep 
with a beautiful moss in which small starry-white flowers were 
blooming, and dropped into hidden cafions; where the grass was green 
as spring. The air grew warmer and scarcely stirred by the lightest 
wind. The pines and upland growth gave way; mesquite and cat- 
claw and cactus sparsely covered the long, desert-like slopes, and 
through -the air, so still before, a far, low, throbbing sound came up. 

Nearer and nearer, now loud, now almost lost, the great voice 
called. Around every cliff-turn it seemed to wait, yet hours brought 
it no nearer. We were seven miles from the Rim and more than a 


miie down in the heart of the earth when the rugged, cactus-strewn 
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Photo by C. H. Shaw 
‘“*THE RIVER ROARED ITS CHALLENGE”’ 


slopes broke away and up the seamed and scarred gray cliffs the 
River roared its challenge. 

We filled our canteens at the water's edge and the dusk was al- 
ready beginning when I stole away to follow the long trail to the 
Rim—alone with the Cafion and the night. The others would make 
camp under the cliffs without me and I would be half way to the 
mine before I was missed from the party—too late for following. 

My heart beat fast 
with pure joy of daring. This night was mine, and the voice of the 





not with fear, though there was danger, but 


River went with me, singing a great Valhalla chorus flung up the 
mighty walls to the dark, over-leaning forest above. 
Back along the boulder-choked ledges, up over the moss-hung 
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cliffs; now stopping to trace the dim trail; now hurrying where it 
was plainest, for the better-marked way beyond the mine must be 
reached before dark. The loose shale slid away under my feet, but 
always I made the next step just as the path behind slipped down 
and was gone. 

\t one narrow turn a boulder, dislodged from above, dropped at 
my feet, rebounded over the edge of the trail, and went crashing 
down the cliffs, sending up a line of sparks and fume of rock-smoke 
at it struck the projecting ledges. Long after the sparks were lost in 


darkness, the muffled thud, thud, came back, as it kept its way to the 


bottom. 








Photo by Clarence M. Shaw 


ON THE TRAIL TO THE RIVER 


The last ray of light went out as I reached the little white tent, 
whose owners, having “struck it rich,” were celebrating Christmas 
in the town, ninety miles away. There should have been a moon just 
past the full, but already heavy clouds were rolling over the Rim, 
filling the Cafion with mist and darkness, and the trees were shiv- 
ering in the low, purring wind that goes before a snow-storm. 

There was no turning back. Even in the face of the storm, more 
danger lay below than on the clearer trail above. And there was no 
stopping—the gray pelt of a mountain lion, shot as he leaped through 
the door of the tent, was staked out just beside the entrance—surety 
of no refuge there. I was not seeking refuge; there might be all 


the night-hunters of the Canon, lynx and lion and wild-cat, or some 
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belated bear, abroad on the trail beyond; but for this night we were 
of one kin. The Irish peasants hold that all the animals of earth 
sing together at midnight of Christmas Eve; | would hear the hymn 
of my wild brethren and sing with them. The darkness settled down, 
impenetrable to any eves not born and bred to the night. My feet 
kept the trail | could not see, and remembering the huge precipices 
around which we had wound our way in the morning, where one 
false step would mean death on the ledges a thousand feet beiow, 
I kept one hand always on the inner wall to guard against mischance. 

Sometimes | stopped and felt the way inch by inch, striking my 
hands on cactus and cat-claw till the fingers were torn and full of 
thorns, or letting my arm swing down over the edge of the trail into 
the black gulf beyond; but the winter and the storm had harried all 
the smaller skulking things to shelter. The civet cats, the ill-favored 
spotted skunks, the surly gray badgers, were all far back in the 
rock-clefts and only the big, fearless, storm-loving hunters were out 
to share or dispute the trail with me. 

The voice of the river, made resonant by the night and the mist, 
came up to me. A fox barked in the caves and the sound echoed 
back and forth, weirdly multiplied, as if the hymn of the beasts was 
already beginning. Now and again the soft tread of cushioned feet 
seemed to lead or follow, and pebbles rolled down at some light leap 
from ledge to ledge. 

As I reached the great spur, over which the trail skirted the prom- 
ontory, the wind struck full, almost sweeping me over the edge and 
making the big rock hum and sing as if ready to fall. I crept into a 
crevice and held fast; the clouds were rolled up and flung back and 
the full moon of midnight flooded the Cafon. Wall by wall, peak 
by peak, gorge by gorge, the mighty panorama was unfolded 

I crouched under the sheltering ledge, wrapped in awe and won- 
der. What other eves had ever watched through Christmas Eve on 
such a scene! Far away children were sleeping, dreaming of ex- 
pected toys; mothers were putting the last touches to the Christmas 
tree: homes were full of light and mirth. I, alone in the Wilder- 
ness, kept watch with the wild things of earth in their own place. 

And the hymn was coming. Down a dim side-cafon a mountain 
lion called to his mate; the wind caught up the cry and sent it on, 
mingled with the barking of the fox and the croak of a raven blown 
from his tree top. Other sounds drew in, till, with my head bowed 
on the rock, I seemed to hear the great earth-hymn sweeping up- 
ward: the roar of the stormy forest, the voice of the River, the rush 
of the wind—and, upborne over all, the strange, uncouth, beast-cries 
blended for this one hour in mighty harmony. 

The wonder of it stayed after the wind was still and the Cafion 


dark and the snow falling in big noiseless flakes. The towering walls 
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seemed to hold the rhythm of that unworded anthem and the far-off 
hurrying water repeated its melody. But the wild hunters, having 
kept their watch with the Night, went back to their lairs, and | 
was alone on the trail. 

As I. went on, the wet flakes whirling against my face and the snow 
crunching under my feet recalled the first Christmas I could remem- 
ber—a night not unlike this and in a land only a little less wild. 
Then I had crunched the snow under copper-toed boots and my 
head had brushed the flakes from the low bushes. The trees, inter- 
laced and bending with snow, had made a roof over the little creek 
where we walked on the ice. Far at the end of this low white tunnel 
a light streamed out from the arched openings of the lime-pits full of 
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A LAVA CHIMNEY 
burning logs. Here the soft gray limestone quarried from the hills 
above was being turned into plaster for the rough walls of frontier 
homes—and here I was to find a strange new thing called Christmas. 

Black figures ran in and out in front of the pits, poking the fires 
with long poles and sliding fresh logs into the yawning red mouths. 
Beside one fire they were cooking supper—boiling coffee in an iron 
pot and toasting strips of buffalo-meat on sharp sticks held over 
the coals. 

On a ledge above the pit-mouth was a red apple and a little china 
box with blue bands, and two hands clasped on the lid. That was my 
Christmas; and, curled in a buffalo-robe behind a pile of logs, | 
watched the leaping flames and marveied at my wealth. The apple 
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A Typical BIT OF THE PLATEAU 


was eaten, reluctantly, weeks after when it had begun to wither; 
but | have the box yet, and in every Christmas fire I see the red 
coals of the lime-pits and the dark figures of the men—and the snow 
and a little, wondering child. 

It was long past midnight when, with slow climbing, I came again 
to the Rim. At the top of the trail the camp lay white and still, the 
sheeted wagon covered with snow. I stood up on the tongue and 
felt for something in the dark—and then laughed; for the some 
thing was a knitted stocking of red yarn that a child had hung out 
of the front of a covered wagon years in the past. 

That wagon had stood in a clump of stunted pine trees on the sum 
mit of the Rocky Mountains. It had left the far-off plains months 
before, and doggedly followed the old Santa Fé trail, road of the 
dreamers and Argonauts, through plain and desert and foothills, till 
now, on the very summit of the Great Divide, in a wilderness of 
snow, it stood quiet—a camp-fire dying low in front and inside a 
child who dreamed of Santa Claus. 

He was good, the old Saint, who belongs to little Ishmaelites as 


well as to city dwellers. In the morning there was a thick green 
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CINDER CONES NEAR SAN FRANCISCO MOUNTAINS 
rhese contain craters of considerable depth 
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e songs a man had made as he followed 

he plough and turned the daisies under his share in a land half a 

world away. Songs that the child was to shout from the hill-tops 

yf a vet wilder land, with only the herded cattle to 

Christmas morning at the Grand Canon was just an eddy in a 

great white whirlpool of snow The air was dark with it, falling 
. 


the pines were wreather and hidden in it, 


in big, noiseless flakes: 


} 


heir long limbs dragged down with the weight. The supple young 


oaks and undergrowth were laid tent-like on the ground, every twig 
pinioned with masses of snow 

In these low tents the plumed mountain quail huddled in warm, 
twittering coveys, too sleepy and comfortable to fly at the approach 
of footsteps muffled in the snow. The little rock-rabbits sat under 
the boughs and moved their long ears back and forth and opened 
their eves wide in wonder at the changed world 

When the camp was stillest the branches of a shaggy cedar parted 
cautiously and great eves looked out at the tent and the sheeted 
wagon \ deer, a doe with the snow shining along her back and 


strils tense with curiosity ready to merge int 


fear, peered out, 


ind behind her two well-grown spring fawns stood amazed at her 
boldness. An incautious movement sent her leaping away, flinging 
] - +] | -} ] 

the snow trom the low branches as she went. 


The snowflakes sputtered and spit as they fell on the big bank of 
vals where the Christmas dinner was presently cooking. A royal 
fireplace, such as Robin Hood might have had in Sherwood Forest, 


1 ] tc] 
and a dinner to matcl 


1. Little John never dressed finer venison, 
and Friar Tuck turned no spit for bird such as ours; for this kingly 
fellow, who dangled twisting and turning on his length of wire 
from a convenient limb, was a wild turkev—the New World's gift to 
the Christmas tables of the Old 

The huge bank of sweet cedar-coals over which he hung was kept 
in bound by a dead patriarch who would have been none ashamed 
and in the lee of this friend] 


In Sherwood ; 


v back-log a haunch of 


venison roasted in a big Dutch oven, ringed round with plump quail, 


each one stuffed full, as was the roval bird himself, with delicate 
pinon nuts 

Ve had gathered them a few days before, beating the little nuts 
out of the brown cones, to the cheating of our wild comrades—the 


ravens and the big, scolding, crested blue-jays—and scattered over 


the white fat of the haunch was a toss of wild marjoram, another 


Robin Hood never tasted such delight, even in raiding the good 
abbott's luncheon panniers, as the potatoes baked in hot cedar ashes 


1 


till their br n hides were ready to burst: and Friar Tuck knw v no 
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such delectable stuffing for pious ribs as vellow vams cooked in a 


frying pan under the dripping breast of a pifion-filled wild turkey. 


Dinner was done to a turn when our belated river party tramped 
in with good will to do it justice. It began with a soup of plump 
. rocl “abl ; > 7 1 ; te ] ¢ rot } 
young rock-rabbits stewed to jelly with toasted pinon-nuts dropped 
in at the last moment. And it ended, not with wine and black coffee, 
but with fragrant, amber-green tea brewed from a shrub whos« 
clumps hung over the brink of the Cafon. A sovereign drink the 


herb-wise pioneers held this tea, and rarely good we found it, though 
it was known only by an Indian name. 


It was lucky for our own hungry party that the turkey was re- 


dluced to a heap of bones and the haunch shorn of its juciest morsels 
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OLD CYPRESS NEAR CAMP ON RIVER 


when the pad of unshod hoofs on the snow warned us that we were 
not to be without Christmas guests—unbidden but willing feasters 
The first breath of a camp fire that taints the wind takes an un 
worded invitation to every brown son of the Wilderness within a 
day's ride; and soon a circle of winter-pinched, cat-hammed ponies 
stood around the camp, humped up in comfortless knots with their 
heads drooping toward the fire around which their owners squatted 
cheerfully and made quick end of our Christmas dinnet 


; 


\fter they had done, to scraping the last pot and wiping the las 


dish, we heaped the fire with dry cedar-logs and pelted it with pine 
cones that sent up long, popping trails of sparks, while our guests 


] ] 


cleared away a circle of snow, spread a bid red-and-black Navajo 
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THE INDIAN GAMBLERS 


blanket on the ground, and gambled with cards made of buckskin, 
on which the figures were rudely drawn and colored. 

At midnight, when belts and buckles of hammered silver and but- 
tons of silver coin, and even blankets and shirts, had changed own- 
ers many times over, they put away the cards, and, rolled in the gay 
blankets, slept around the fire, while the ponies waited with heads 
drooping lower and lower. Perhaps in their dreams they thanked the 
“white man’s big medicine day” for a good feed, or reckoned the 
chances for breakfast. 

For me the Christmas night went out with another watch alone on 
the brink of the Cafion. <A white, silent hour when the air seemed 
full of whispering voices; not the wild hymn of the beasts, but that 
greater call of the Unknown that has haunted the hearts of men in 
City and Wilderness alike since that mighty gorge below was no 
more than a hand-breadth trail through the forest. 


Dewey, Arizona. 
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A NEW MEXICO BARON. 
By GEORGE BAKER ANDERSON 
URING the first half of the seventeenth century, when the 
island of Manhattan was for the most part virgin wild- 
erness, and before even the far-seeing British govern- 


ment considered the lands bordering upon the now his- 





toric Hudson as worthy of the stretching out of a hand, 
the government of the Netherlands—equally indifferent as to what 
became of the wild country to the north, fit only for fur-trading 





operations, as it believed—granted to one of its subjects a large 
tract of land bordering upon that river, conferring upon him prac- 
tically sovereign rights therein. Thus did Killaen Van Rensselaer, 
a wealthy diamond merchant of Amsterdam, become the first “‘pat- 
roon” of the “Manor of Rensselaerwyck,” a vaguely described body 
of land embracing somewhere in the neighborhood of a thousand 
square miles. 

While the Manor of Rensselaerwyck was to all intents and pur 
poses essentially a feudal estate, as much so as a European barony 
of that day, Van Rensselaer, the patroon, or lord, never saw it, but 
continued to live in civilized luxury in his home in the Netherlands, 
leaving the administration of this estate to his agents, and finally to 
those who became his heirs. Other manors were founded—in New 
York, in Pennsylvania and in New Jersey—but Rensselaerwyck 
was the only one which endured, even throughout the long period 
elapsing between the time of the British occupation of New Amster 
dam, or Manhattan, and the years immediately preceding the Revo 
lution. 

From the days when the Manor of Rensselaerwyck flourished up 
to the closing years of the Mexican occupation and control of what 
is now the American Territory of New Mexico—a period covering 
about two centuries—further attempts at planting and, with a legal 
status, maintaining quasi-feudal estates were signalized, for the most 
part, by dismal failure. It remained for Lucien Benjamin Maxwell. 
a native of Kaskaskia, IIl., and one of the most striking figures of 
the early mountain frontier, to found a successful American barony. 
This was the famous “Maxwell ranch,” or Maxwell Land Grant, as 
it is more commonly known in these days, a body of land, which, 
under the shrewd manipulation of capitalists and politicians, grew in 
one generation from a relatively insignificant tract, located princi- 
pally on the plains bordering upon the Red River in Northern New 
Mexico, to an estate equal in extent to something less than three 
times the area of Rhode Island. The original grant was limited by 
law to twenty-two square leagues, but in the documents giving judi- 
cial possession the Alcalde described boundaries which included over 
four hundred square leagues. Within this principality were included 
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between three and four hundred thousand acres of rich coal lands— 
the greatest unbroken body of that mineral in the United States. 

In 1823, Charles Hipolyte Beaubien, a French-Canadian, visite 
the province of Nueva Mejico, in company with a number of his 
fellow-countrymen, in the expectation that he might find an oppor- 
tunity of investing his money with better prospects of profit than the 
East afforded. About that time Guadalupe Miranda, of Juarez, then 
known as “Paso del Norte,” Mexico, received from the generous 
paternal Republic of Mexico a grant to a tract lying in the southern 
part of what is now Colfax county, New Mexico. Beaubien and 
Miranda entered into a partnership for the operation of the priv- 
ileges accompanying this grant, the former finally purchasing of 
Miranda his interest therein, holding the entire property unttil 1846. 
In the latter year Beaubien removed from Taos, which had been his 
home for twenty-three years, to the Cimarroncito, and found Max- 
well located a short distance north of the famous Abreu ranch, where 
a company of United States regulars were stationed for the pro- 
tection of traffic over the Santa Fé trail. 

At this time Maxwell was herding sheep in a primitive way. 
About one hundred and fifty yards south of his rude adobe hut 
stood a house built by Kit Carson, and then occupied by him. The 
two men, having much in common—both lovers of the free, ad- 
venturous life which the mountains offered—soon became fast 
friends, and remained so until death separated them. Maxwell's 
sheep multiplied, and as the years rolled by his wealth increased so 
rapidly that, in spite of his profligacy, he could not rid himself of the 
burden it seemed to impose. He tried gambling, but, although it is 
said that he never “stacked the cards,” his poker-plaving served only 
to add to his accumulation of treasure. 

At this time the whole region between “FE Pueblo,” in Colorado, 
and Fernando de Taos, in New Mexico, was almost unknown—cer- 
tainly unexplored, excepting those portions traversed by the few 
traders traveling between Santa Fé and the Missouri river. But 
every trader, every majordomo, every teamster, every soldier who 
passed over this part of the trail knew Maxwell, and most of them 
were known to him by name. 

Charles Beaubien died February 10, 1864, and Maxwell pur- 
chased the grant from the heirs, becoming its sole proprietor. \ll 
restrictions as to the grazing of sheep now being removed, his wealth 
increased at a still greater rate. He had built for himself a great 
house at Cimarron, and here he continued to entertain in lavish style 
all comers—and there were many. During the height of his power 
and wealth he lived in barbaric splendor. He lived for the sheer 
pleasure of living, in utter disregard of the expense of the necessities 


and luxuries of life. Under his indifferent direction, thousands of 
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CHARLES H. TROTIER-BEAUBIEN, ORIGINAL OWNER OF THE 
‘*‘MAXWELL GRANT" 


From an Oil Painting Owned by His Daughter, Mrs. Pitra B. Abreu, Rayado, New Mexico 


acres of his grant were cultivated in a most primative fashion by 
native Mexicans, who, though as completely enslaved as the vassals 
of the ancient Goths and Saxons, were nevertheless kindly treated. 
His word was absolute law with them. They loved their master 
as a friend and kindly adviser, and never appealed to him for amel- 
ioration of their condition in vain—provided-the lord of the domain 
did not shrewdly suspect them of misrepresentation. 

Maxwell's home at Cimarron, which is still standing, was as much 
of a palace as the time and the country afforded. Some of its apart- 
ments were most sumptuously furnished, after the prevailing Mex 


ican style, while others were devoid of everything but table, chairs 
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and cards for poker or “old sledge.” He was an inveterate gambler. 
On occasions when his winnings were heavy, he would sometimes 
lend to the winner, the next morning, two or three times as much 
as he had won from him. Though he played for amusement only, 
and never with any whom he did not number among his personal 
friends, he always insisted upon a stake. Many men who were widely 
known throughout the Southwest in those days were his guests, and 
most of them had cause to remember his prowess at the game of 
“draw.” Kit Carson, ex-Governor Thomas Boggs, Richens (Uncle 
Dick) Wootton, Don Jests Abreu, Colonel Ceran St. Vrain and 
other men whose names are well known in the pioneer history of the 
Santa Fé trail made his home a rendezvous for years. He was a 


great lover of horses and not infrequently made enormous wagers 


on the results of races. He owned some of the most finely bred and 

















MAXWELL’S HOME AT CIMARRON 


fleetest horses in the West, and reposed unlimited confidence in their 
ability to win. At one time he caused to be inserted in the Kansas 
City newspapers advertisements calling attention to the virtues of 
one of his pet racers named “Fly,” offering to wager many thou- 
sands of dollars that she could win over any other race-horse in the 
United States. At this time Maxwell was president of a bank which 
he had established in Santa Fé. A waggish Kansas City banker cut 
out this advertisement, pasted it on a letter-head of Maxwell's bank, 
and writing beneath it the words, “Banking in New Mexico,” hung 
it in a conspicuous place in the lobby of the Missouri institution. 
The rooms devoted to the culinary department of Maxwell's great 
house—the kitchen and two dining-rooms, one for the men and one 
for the women—were detached from the main residence. Men who 
visited him rarely saw women about the house. “Only the quick 
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LUCIEN BENJAMIN MAXWELI. 


rustle of a skirt, a hurried view of a rebosa, as its wearer, evanescent 
as the lightning, flashed for an instant before some window or half- 
opened door, told of their presence,” wrote one of his guests in later 
years. His table service was for the most part of solid silver. Coev- 
ers were daily laid for more than two dozen persons, and vacant 
chairs were seldom to be seen. In addition to his invited guests, 
many forced themselves upon him as the result of his widely ad- 
vertised hospitality to all comers; others came to him through ne- 
cessity, as the result of the location of his home on the main line of 
travel into the territory, at the point where the ascent of the moun- 
tain range to the west began. Coach-loads of passengers were fre- 
quently flood-bound at the ford in the Cimarron at that point and 
compelled to remain at his home until the subsiding waters permitted 


a continuance of the journey. 
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Maxwell invariably kept a large amount of money—from twentv- 
five to fifty thousand dollars, usually in gold and silver coin—in an 
old bureau standing in the main room ot his house. The drawers 
were never locked, and no precautions for its protection were ever 
taken. This money was the proceeds of the sales of his sheep, cattle 
and grain, principally to the army, at figures which would stagger 
a purchaser today. For years he made no effort to keep track of the 
number of his sheep nor of the amount of his wool clip. 

When this American lord was not at home entertaining his friends, 
he was visiting others. He loved to travel in state. He owned al- 
most every conceivable style of vehicle, but on his longer journeys, as 
when going to Taos, Santa Fé or Las Vegas, he usually traveled in 
a great thorough-brace Concord coach drawn by six or eight horses. 
Men who are living today and who accompanied him on some of these 
journeys say that he made it a rule to take small arroyos and irri- 
gating ditches at a gallop, regardless of the consequences to his 
equipage, his guests or himself. 

ne instance will serve to illustrate Maxwell’s nerve. On July 4, 
1867, he caused to be hauled from its place under the cottonwood 
trees that fringed his home an ancient howitzer which had lain there 
since the day the valiant General Don Manuel Armijo learned of the 
approach of Kearney’s army. With the assistance of a captain in the 
regular army stationed at the barracks near by, he loaded this gun 
two thirds of the way to the muzzle and prepared for a grand salute 
in honor of the nation’s birthday. A premature discharge followed, 
blowing away the captain’s arm, destroying his eve and shattering 
Maxwell's thumb. A soldier was at once ordered to Fort Union, 
at a distance of nearly sixty miles, which he covered in four hours, 
his horse, the fleetest in Maxwell's stables, dropping dead as the 
rider alighted at the fort. The surgeon, arrived at Cimarron in time 
to save the captain's life, and dressed Maxwell's thumb. A few days 
later, the latter, accompanied by Kit Carson, traveled to the fort to 
ask the surgeon to amputate the thumb, which was causing Max- 
well great suffering. Declining anaesthetics in any form, he main- 
tained an apparently stolid indifference to the great pain resulting 
from the operation; then, just after the ligatures had been tied, as 
Carson placed a glass of whisky to his lips, he fainted. 

\ few weeks after this disastrous celebration, gold was discovered 
near the head of Cimarron cafion, near the site of the present town of 
Elizabethtown. The announcement was naturally followed by a 
great influx of fortune-hunters and adventurers from all parts of the 
country, and by scientific prospecting by representatives of capital. 
The discovery of the precious metal in easily worked placer-fields 
marked the beginning of the end of Maxwell's baronial reign. 
Feeling secure in his possession of the grant, a region of vaster ex- 
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tent than some of the kingdoms of Europe, and anticipating untold 
wealth from the development of the mining properties at the base of 
Mount Baldy, he spent a fortune in the construction of a ditch forty 
miles long, extending from the source of the Red River to the new 
placer diggings. But this undertaking was a stupendous failure, the 
water entering the ditch at its head being lost by evaporation and 
seepage before it reached the proposed field of operations. Realiz- 
ing the fact that his title to this “addition” to his grant could find 
no status in the law, however valid the original grant might be, Max- 
well endeavored to keep the news of the discovery of gold from 
obtaining too wide a circulation. But he might as well have at- 
tempted to stay a whirlwind. Litigation to determine titles to the 
squatters’ claims followed, and in order to save what he might from 
his now decaying fortune, he sold his title to the grant to an Eng- 
lish syndicate for a million and a quarter dollars, through the agency 
of Wilson Waddingham, David H. Moffatt and J. B. Chaffee. These 
men retained six hundred thousand dollars for their services, turn- 
ing the remainder over to the former proprietor. 

The deposed “monarch of all he surveyed,” whose right there had 
been none to dispute until 1867, was in a state of perplexity as to 
what he should do with all this money. But he soon found plenty of 
advisers, and, at the behest of men in whom he had confidence, he in- 
vested something like a quarter of a million in the bonds of the first 
corporation formed for the construction of the Texas Pacfic rail- 
road, which proved a complete loss. In 1870 other advisers sug- 
gested to him that it would be profitable to establish a band in Santa 
Fé, inasmuch as there was at that time no banking house in either 
New Mexico or Arizona. The idea appealed to him, and he applied 
for a charter, with a capital of one hundred and fifty thousands dol- 
lars, furnishing all the money himself and generously dividing ten 
shares among a sufficient number of his friends to constitute the di- 
rectory required by the federal banking law. Thus was the First 
National Bank of Santa Fé founded in December, 1870. The orig- 
inal stock-certificates of this bank were unique in one respect, bearing 
a vignette of Maxwell with a cigar in his mouth. So great was his 
confidence in his friends that he signed in blank more than a hun- 
dred of these stock-certificates, in order that their anticipated sale 
might not interfere with his pursuit of pleasure in other haunts. 

Lucien Maxwell was a man of unbounded generosity, and pos- 
sessed unlimited confidence in those in whom he trusted at all. His 
charities must have amounted to a considerable fortune. John Bur- 
roughs has aptly described certain frontier characters as “wild civ- 
ilized men.” The term fits Maxwell. He was one of the best repre- 
sentatives of the undefiled frontier, before the days of the “bad man ;” 
a type which passed with the extinction of the frontier in its original 
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purity. He was eccentric, improvident in the extreme, liberal to a 
degree that was widely remarked even in those days of extreme lib- 
erality and good-fellowship, a man who was a constant marvel among 
his fellows. Those who knew him best—Carson, St. Vrain, Beau- 
bien, the Abreus, Scheurich, Pley and a multitude of American 
traders and native Mexicans—found in him an object of undying 
affection. The solitude of the mountains and the remoteness from 
scenes of civilization infatuated him. His love for the wild was 
unconquerable. Though rough in manner, and quick to resent the 
slightest interference with what he regarded as his sovereign rights, 
there was nothing of the desperado about him. Nor was there in 
his make-up the slightest tinge of bravado. 

Maxwell's wife was Luz Beaubien, a daughter of one of the orig- 
inal proprietors of his grant. Three of their nine children are liv- 
ing. The last years of his life were spent at Fort Sumner, where 
he died in comparative poverty July 25, 1875. Strange as it may 
seem, there is in existence no monument to the memory of this most 
striking figure of the mountain frontier period; nor to the memory 
of his chief friend and companion, Christopher Carson—two of the 
really big landmarks of the romantic period in the history of New 
Mexico. 


Los Angeles, 


POINSETTIAS 
By NEETA MARQUIS 
LORES de la noche buena burn against the southern wall 
In a blaze of splendid color—radiant lamps on standards tall, 
Lighted by December's fingers for the Christmas festival. 


When the holy feast is over, still their tapers red will glow 
High upon the season's altar, while the days are chanting slow 


Masses for the passing spirit of the old vear lving low. 


Flores de la noche buena—once again their torches clear 
Swing in welcome, when the mourning vields its place to coming 
cheer, 
For with gorgeous, proud paradings they will hail the new-crownea 
year, 
Los Angeles. 


‘“‘Fiores de la noche buena’’—“Flowers of the Holy Night,’’ so called in Mexico be 
cause they bloom at Christmas time. 
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THE ALVARADO SQUATTERS LEAGUE 
By CHARLES H. SHINN. 


its idle embarcaderos along the shore of San Francisco 
Bay, where boats from Yerba Buena had often lain to 
load with hides and tallow from the far-off Mission 





herds, was waking into busy life after almost a hun- 
dred years of Spanish rule. It was the “golden prime of °49” in 
newly-conquered California, and one of the routes to the placers led 
across the wide pastures of Alvarado. 

Hence Captain Larkin ran a little stern-wheel steam-boat three 
times a week from that young giant of masculine cities, San Fran- 
cisco, up Alameda Creek to the hopeful new metropolis of Union 
City in the willow-swamps at the edge of salt water. The newspaper 
announcements, in which Captain Larkin took much pride, and for 
which he weekly paid the proprietors of the Alta California twenty 
dollars in gold, stated that the “new, fast and commodious Californ‘a 
Queen connects at Union City with tri-weekly stages for Stocks&n, 
San Andreas, and the southern placers. Meals on board, $3.0@° 

When the struggling little stern-wheeler came slowly up to the 
wharf, in front of the warehouse, dwelling, blacksmith-shop and 
store which constituted Union City on that June morning in 1849 
when this simple narrative begins, the stage was quickly filled with 
eager gold-seekers anxious to begin their long land-journey across 
the San Joaquin and to the Sierra foothills. One young man, how- 
ever, shouldered his blankets and struck out into the valley, where at 
a few scattered points the smoke from pioneer cabins showed that 
Americans were taking possession—hoping to secure homesteads 
later when the courts could pass upon the many, obscure and con- 
flicting land-titles then in existence. 

Young James Lindley had expected to seek his fortunes in the 
mines, but he was one of the few Californian pioneers who recog- 
nized the dangers and hazards of gold-seeking, and, as it happened 
he had met a prominent man in San Francisco, Samuel Brannan, 
who advised him to try farming in Alvarado Valley and gave him 
letters to several of the settlers. There seemed to be something 
curious about it, however, for outspoken Captain Larkin, who asked 
about everyone's plans, had said to Lindley: “Letters from Sam 
Brannan? Then you want to hunt up the Mormon settlement. But 
you look too good a fellow to belong to that crowd.” 

“Tam not a Mormon. Far from it. But I had a letter from my 
uncle who knew Brannan long ago, and does not think the persecu- 
tion of the Mormons is justified, and Brannan thought I would do 
well in this region.” 

“Then he expects to rope you in later, young man. The Mormons 
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are doing all they can to capture this country. Their old chaplain 
on the Brooklyn and ten more of the gang have some of the best 
lands. One of them has sold $150,000 worth of garden truck and 
vegetables to the miners. Yet! you can look surprised, but it is a 
fact. Forty dollars for each sack of potatoes that Mormon was 
paid, on the ground, and five dollars for each cabbage head! Now 
he is taking up all the land he can fence in. His teams go off in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains and haul fence-posts and rails nearly fifty 
miles. Old J. M. Jones is as much of a driver as any Connecticut 
man.” 
“Well, I have a letter to him.” 


“Go ahead!” said Larkin. “Go ahead and see what he says to 


you.” 











ON ALAMEDA CREEK, NEAR THE HILLS 


Lindley walked through the willows crossed by a “corduroy road” 
—logs laid in the mud. He reached the rich levels of the great al- 
luvial valley bounded by blue mountains; before long he saw that 
there was indeed room, and to spare. A pioneer whom he met told 
him that about twenty-five American families had come in within 
eighteen months to take possession of a territory fifteen miles square. 
The old Spanish ranch-owners did not give any trouble; their herds 
were mostly sold off or stolen, anyhow, and they were fencing smali 
tracts to save a little land. 

“Evidently,” said Lindley, “one does not buy land here. How, 
then, does he acquire that useful article ?” 

“He settles on any open place that no one else claims; goes into 
the willows and cuts brush, fences his field, builds a shack, dickers 
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with a Mexican for a pair of mustangs, and Captain Larkin gives 
him a plow and harness on credit. Then he breaks them mustangs, 
which is no joke; and when it rains, he sticks in some potatoes.” 

“It sounds easy,” said Lindley. 

“Never was such farming in America,” said the pioneer, laugh- 
ing. Kelsay sowed his potato-slices broadcast as he rode over the 
field on a box tied on his harrow—and the crop paid him enough to 
have bought a good farm in Illinois. Simm, the blacksmith, sold the 
grapes from one vine that the Mexicans had planted on the ranch he 
took up, for a hunderd and fifty dollars.” 

“Where did the Mexican come in?” asked Lindley, 

“He gets good wages, four and five dollars a day whenever he 
wants to work. The Mexicans never had so good a time in their 


lives. Up at the Mission San Jose, yonder against the hills, a sleepy 











From an Old Prin 


MONTEREY AS DOUGLASS, THE SCOTCH BOTANIST, KNEW IT 


little place without even a store when | came here a year ago, they 
have a regular fandango every night. If you settle down here, vou'll 
find out pretty soon how wuthless them Mexicans are.” 

Lindley went on, with rather mixed feelings. This did not ex- 
actly square with his bringing up. He had read of the Missions, the 
nriests and the Indians. The system, he knew, had passed away with 
the dominion of Mexico, but surely some equities remained. He 
reached the Jones farm by nightfall, and was taken around the 
valley, shown rich land, and offered help to fence in a claim. 

“Whose was this before the Americans came?” he asked Jones. 

“It must have been part of the Alviso grant of fifteen square 
leagues, but none of it was even fenced, and much of it was never 
used. His title should not hold in the courts.” 

“Why not buy it from him to begin with? [| have a little money. 


What would he ask for a quarter-section ?” 
| 
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“If you buy it, you will have trouble with the Squatters’ League. 
I don’t say you are wrong, but you are certainly foolish. Alviso is 
living on a square mile out in the middle of the valley, and the set- 
tlers agreed among themselves to protect him in its possession and 
to shoot anyone who files on any of it. But he doesn’t even plow his 
farm. They say it is mortgaged already. Half the Indians in the 
valley are down there.” 

“Lend me a horse, Mr. Jones, and I'll go down and see Alviso.” 

“All right, young man. I like to observe the decay of the east- 
ern conscience out here. I have seen several that started in as yours 
does. Mine was something of the same kind when I had no money, 
but now that I am rich it doesn’t trouble me. Still, when you see 
Don Francisco, tell him that if prices for produce keep up for a year 
or so, I'll buy a quit-claim deed from him. 
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MONTEREY AS LANGSDORF AND REZANOFF SAW IT 


Don Francisco’s home was a collection of adobe houses and huts. 
His numerous retainers, servants and dependents of every sort mad 
up a patriarchal family of nearly a hundred men, women and chii- 
dren, to whom the old Spaniard was like a feudal chief. Every- 
where Lindley saw waste, confusion, ignorance and general dis- 
couragement; but he saw close fellowship, courtesy and endurance. 
When he met the stately old man his heart went out to him, and fol- 
lowing his first impulse, he said: 

“Don Francisco, I have a little money, and I wish to buy a piece 
of your land six miles from here, near the mountain.” 

“I cannot give you possession of any of my land in these days, but 
I thank you for coming to see me.” 


“T will take possession myself, if the land is vacant when I reé- 
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turn. Give me vour own writing that the land is mine. That will 
satisfy me.” 

“You may have to pay again for the land. I do not know. At 
feast vou will have trouble about it.” 

“Then I shall defend myself, of course. But my fear is that I 
cannot pay your pric« 

“What land do vou want?" 

“It is near vonder cation. There are oak trees and a spring there.” 

“Yes. I know that place. [ used to shoot elk at the spring, thirty 
years ago. My wife camped there with me, sometimes. Give me 
the money vou have brought—I do not ask how much it is, nor care 
how little. Take the spring, and take as many acres as the American 
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ONE METHOD OF BEAR-HUNTING IN THE OLD ALVISO Days 


laws will enable you to hold. Stay and break bread with me. No 
one else has come to me as you have.” 

Lindley could hardly control his voice as he thanked the old Span- 
ish pioneer, and laid his little pile of money, less than three hundred 
dollars, upon the table between them. Don Francisco called in a 
servant, gave him the money and bade him see that extra supplies 
were served out. “Tell my people,” he continued, “that this cabal- 
lero is my American friend. He has bought the Spring of the Elks, 
and he is a good man.” 

Lindley returned with his bill of sale, went on the land with Mr. 
Jones, and began to build a cabin. In a few days, a crowd of 
settlers called upon him. 

“We hear,” they said, “that you have paid old Alviso for the land. 
Is that so?” 

“Ves.” 


“Then vou don’t belong here; you are altogether too particular 
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for this region. We meant to run you out, but Jones and the Mor 
mons say they won't have it. Jones tells us, too, that if you are 
busted he will pay your squatter’s tax this year. Seems to have 
adopted you.” 

“T don’t believe you can get this land,” said Lindley, “unless you 
kill me first. But what is this ‘squatter’s tax’ you mention?” 

“We pay a dollar an acre as a fund. We may have to hire some 
big lawyers after a while.” 

Lindley felt like asking him how many times this tax would have 
to be collected, and i° it would not be much cheaper to buy the 
Alviso title, but he saw the settlers were not in a mood to listen to 
any argument. He urged them to wait a few days, and give him 
time to talk with Mr. Jones, as he did not like to incur obligations, 


and certainly he could not himself pay the squatter’s tax. 











A MISTY MORNING IN THE ALVARADO VALLEY 


“All right,” they answered, “we can wait a week, but you will 
have to join the League and pay your assessment.” 

“Will you protect my land till then? I may have to go to San 
Francisco first.” 

“Yes, your claim will not be jumped.” And the leader wrote his 
own name across the notice which Lindley had posted in accordance 
with the custom. Then they rode off, feeling certain that the “ten- 
der-hearted Yankee,” as they had called him, would find discretion 
the better counselor, 

But Lindley had seen as in a flash the line of safety, and he went 
to San Francisco on the California Queen the next day to see Sam 
Brannan. 

“T believe you are right,” said that keen-witted organizer of great 
enterprises. “A month ago I would not have helped you, but now 
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I can, and will. We planned before 1845 to plant Mormon colonies 
on the Pacific Coast, hold the harbors and extend the Kingdom of 
Deseret to the ocean. The gold discovery, bringing in thousands 
of strangers, set back our plans, but still we have growing colonies 
in several of the richer valleys, and I had hopes of success, since our 
Mormon workers have made millions in the mines to use in future 
colonization when the gold fever burns out. But now come orders, 
from the Prophet himself, to give up the whole plan, and release 
our colonists from their secret pledges. 

“It destrovs the work of three or four years; it sets Mormonism 
back a half-century or more. Perhaps the cause will never recover 
from this failure to contro] California. But we are bound to obey 
the Prophet 

‘The bearing this:has on your case is very plain. Carry this 
letter to Jones, who is the leader of the Mormons in Alvarado Valley. 
He can now take from the funds restored to his private use enough 
to purchase from Alviso the lands on which the Mormon families 
have settled. You can act as agent, since Alviso has confidence in 
vou. If these ten influential members of the Squatters’ League buy 
their claims and hang together, as they will, there will be no more 
talk of forced assessments or of driving vou out. The rest of the 
squatters will of course continue to pay lawyers’ fees, and in the 
end they will pay more than you have. ° 

Jones and his neighbors found it easy to buy their lands from 
Alviso at about one-fifth of their market value, and when at the end 
of the week the Squatters’ League descended on Lindley’s cabin, 
meeting with his polite refusal to pay any assessments, the storm 
broke loose. 

Instantly the League split asunder into two groups of men, some 
with hands on weapons, and all excited or angry. Little by little 
Jones obtained a hearing, and put the case before them. 

“Now, fellow-citizens, you know I have always said that we were 
not treating Alviso right, or as we would like to be treated ourselves. 
But I could not do anything about it, for most of my money was 
tied up in the mines at Mormon Island. I have it back now, and I 
made a little settlement with Alviso, just as you have heard. It is 
a good thing to settle so cheap, and I can lend the money to afy one 
who needs it. 

“If you take me up, there is no more need of a Squatters’ League, 
but we ought to reorganize as a Land League of American Settlers, 
for we want surveyors, we want to fight the two or three other and 
fraudulent Spanish grant claims which still cloud titles in several 
parts of the valley, and we have had several cases of fences being 
burned and cabins burned while the owners were away.” 

Thus the tide turned, and one after another the settlers joined the 
new organization, strengthening it in time until it became a powet1 
in county and state politics. They sent Lindley to the Legislature, 
a few years later, and he had every Spanish vote in the district. 

Niles, Cal 
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THOMPSON OF TULARE. 
By KARL A. BICKE! 

ILENT™ JIM McGAVIN, state boss, sat before a table 
littered with old newspapers, cigar boxes, a few vol 
umes of the California Political Code and the 1903 
Blue Book, in his room in the Hornblower headquarters 
in the convention hall, silently figuring over a roll-call. 

His coat was off and his Panama hat was tilted far back, framing 
his wide forehead, aggressive nose and square-cut, decided jaw. His 
thin lips were closed over his cigar, at which he was taking heavy, 
intermittent puffs. McGavin’s sharp grey eves traveled up and 
down the pages of the “call” for several moments. Then he sud 
denly threw the paper on the table before him, and leaning over it, 
he quickly cast up a long line of figures, staring at the result. He 
scowled with disappointment, and with an angry fling threw the 
pamphlet to the floor. 

The only other occupant of the room was a vounger man who 
watched the actions of the elder with interest from the other side of 
the table. MecGavin turned toward him suddenly. 

“Thompson,” he said, “I'm going to give you the chance of yout 
life. You know how things are running out there. If Kendricks 
can hold that convention for another ten hours Hornblower is beat. 
That means investigating committees, railroad commissions and a 
good many other pious grafts the party can’t stand just now. What 
happened to poor Ben Butler back in St. Louis won't be a circum 
stance to what would happen here if that gang is turned loose in 
Sacramento 

“Bill,” and the speaker turned half-way over the table in his ex 
cited earnestness, 


do the work Bill—and it’s up to you to get those men. You can « 


“Kendricks must be beat Four delegates will 


lo 


it, Thompson, and no other man can. There wasn’t a man in Cali 
fornia that could have landed those votes for the sea-wall act last 
winter but you, and you've got to turn the trick again.” 

The speaker got out of his chair and walked around the table to 
where the young man sat. He laid his hand on the younger man’s 
shoulder, and, throwing into his voice all the wonderful charm and 
magnetism that had made him the success he was in politics, he said 

“Tommy, you want to go to Washington next year for the Eighth 
No matter how | found it out, you want to go. Nomination from 
this party in the Eighth means election. Now listen, Tommy! You 
find four votes for Hornblower between now and adjournment to 
night, and the nomination in the Eighth is yours.” 

The elder man ceased speaking, and for a moment the room was 
silent. Thompson had settled deep into his chair, his hand over his 


forehead and eves. For a moment he did not move, and then he sud 
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denly arose and pushed back the chair. There was a striking contrast 
between the two men as they stood facing each other in the bare, 
silent room. 

McGavin was nearly sixty, with a short, stocky frame; his hair 
grey and grizzled, and his heavy moustache streaked with white. 
His pale green eyes were deep set under snow-crusted cavernous 
brows. His clothes fitted him finely and were modish in cut; his vest 
a magnificent spread of white, across which the sparkling links of 
his gold watch-chain gleamed. 

Thompson was fully thirty years vounver—fair, slight, and with 
a drooping moustache. The hint of flashiness in his clothes sug- 
gested a college training. His jaw was a bit weak, and the lines of 
his lips wavered uncertainly between strength and timidity. 

His lips moved stiffly enough, now, however, and the words 
dropped clear and distinct. 

“Porter wants the Eighth, Jim,” he said, “and he told me you had 
promised it to him. Besides it’s a mighty big contract.” 

“IT know it’s a big contract,” answered McGavin. “That's why 
[ called on you. I can fix Porter all right. He’d rather be on the 
Board of Equalization, anyhow. The railroad assessment comes up 
for revision, you know. That’s worth a house and lot to any piker, 
and Porter's no fool.” Thompson stood silent for a moment, drum- 
ming his fingers on the table edge. 

“All right, McGavin,” he said finally. “I'll do my best, but don’t 
say anything to Porter yet. Perhaps I’d rather go on the Board 
myself.” 

He stepped to the door and turned the handle. “I won’t see you 
again until it’s all over. If I make good, you will hear about it all 
right.” With that he opened the door and left the room. He hur- 
ried along the narrow corridor that led to the gallery overlooking 
the convention hall. It was almost six o'clock, and the delegates 
were pushing out of the big building and hurrying away to dinner. 

Thompson stopped for a moment and looked down upon the strug- 
gling mob-of black forms forcing their way to the exits. They had 
overflowed the aisles and were crawling and jumping over the chairs 
in their hungry haste to reach the crowded hotels and cafés outside. 

“Fools,” he muttered, and then turned toward the stairs. A mo- 


ment later he was at the secretary’s desk. 


“Where can I find Kelly?” he inquired. “John Kelly of the Tu- 
lare County delegation.” The official looked through his list. ‘Tu- 
lare is at the St. George,” he answered wearily. “Kelly is on the 


platform and resolutions committee, but you'll find him there for 
dinner. The committee won't report until this cursed fight is over.” 
The assistant jumped down from the platform and walked up the 


aisle with the questioner. 
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“Who'd a thought old ‘Fuzzy’ Kendricks had the scrap in him?” 
he continued as the two left the building. “I guess he’s got McGavin 
in a bad way. I heard Plumas was going to bolt to “Fuzzy’ if Mc- 
Gavin didn’t break the deadlock on the first ballot. God, I hope we 
don’t have another all-night session.” 

Thompson turned to the garrulous secretary sharply. The rea- 
son for McGavin’s desperation grew more clear to him. “Who told 
you Plumas would bolt?” he said. 

The secretary laughed importantly. “I heard Alec McCabe tell 
McGavin so about three o’clock,” he crowed, “and McGavin swore 
like a pirate in the last act. It’s straight. I guess Jim sees his finish, 
and from ‘Fuzzy,’ too. God, but it’s funny,” and the secretary 
cackled again. 

The pair reached the St. George steps in company. The secretary 
moved toward the bar-room. “Have something?” he called out. 
Thompson shook his head, and the two parted, the latter pushing 
his way towards the clerk’s desk. 

Two minutes later he was being conducted to the Tulare dele- 
gate’s room. He knocked at the door and a resonant voice answered 
him. 

“Come in!” the voice called. Thompson opened the door. The 
room was empty. “Right in here!” the voice called again. “I’m 
dressing, or I’d come out.” 

Thompson went on into the inner room. Kelly was leaning over 
a wash basin. He straightened up as his visitor entered, energetic- 
ally drying his hands on a towel. Tall and spare, coatless and col- 
larless, he looked, with his short, wispy, scraggly beard and prom- 
inent Adam’s Apple, like a slightly modernized Uncle Sam. The 
same keen, shrewd features, long arms and straggling legs were 
there. He came forward with a cry of pleasure when he saw his 
visitor. 

“Hello, Thompson!” he cried. “Sit down!” pulling out the only 
chair in the room. “Don’t mind my dressing. I’ve got to do it. 
My daughter came up to see the show with me. You’d met her 
when you came in, but she went to the hall with a party and they 
haven’t returned yet. I’ve looked for you, Bill, for the last two 
days, but couldn’t get my hands on you. What kept you away? It 
wasn’t that girl, was it, Bill?” chuckling. “She’s heard of you. 
That’s partly why she came up, I guess.” 

During this deluge Thompson sat on the chair, looking steadily 
at the wall. When the elder man ceased speaking, he turned to- 
ward him. 

“No, John,” he said slowly, “I haven’t been around to see you. 
I’ve been very busy at the convention. That’s what brought me here 


”” 


now. 
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“John,” he said, turning sharply toward Kelly, “do you remember 
that afternoon back in ‘92 when you promised me that if the time 
ever came when I wanted anything you could give, I would only 
have to ask for it? Do you remember that day, John? During 
the last ten years the cause of that promise has died, but he died, 
John, leaving the Kelly name free from the stain of San Quentin’s 
register, and during the ten years of his life, John, my mouth was 
closed. I’ve come tonight, John, to ask you to redeem that promise. 

“You've come down from Tulare, chairman, and the only mem- 
ber present of that delegation. You're uninstructed, and when you 
vote you throw six ballots as you will, Kelly,” and for the first time 
Thompson looked up. “I want those votes tonight for Hornblower. 
Can I have them?” 

While Thompson had been talking, Kelly had stood beside his 
dresser, nervously picking up and laying down his collar and rum- 
maging aimlessly with his hand among the brushes and combs. 
When the speaker had finished, he turned toward him, his hand 
hanging helplessly at his side. There was a curious look in his eye 
and a quirk to his lips, as if Thompson had suddenly stepped up to 
him and slapped him in the face. 

He picked up a collar-button and blindly attempted to place it in 
his shirt-bosom, but it sprang from his hand and fell to the floor. 
His eyes followed it uncertainly and then turned toward Thomp- 
son. The latter was staring stolidly at the red and green design of 
the carpet. 

“So you want me to throw Tulare to Hornblower?” said the elder 
man slowly. His voice was no longer a resonant, vibrant bass, but 
hoarse and tuneless. “To throw Tulare over to Jim McGavin and 
his crowd of parasites.” He bent his head and then looked up 
again. 

“They sent me up from Tulare, Bill, alone and uninstructed. I’ve 
been in Tulare, now, going on thirty years. There isn’t a kid from 
Visalia to Thunder Peak that doesn’t know me, Bill’’—the old man’s 
voice grew suddenly tense. “Down in Tulare they call me ‘Honest 
John,’ and when they sent me down here they knew that I would 
vote right. Why, Bill, I brought the girl along to have her see me 
do it.” He paused a moment and flicked his lips with his tongue. 

“All of the Kellys was honest,” he continued simply, “but the 
one, and that was politics, and I’d like to die and have them still say 
I was ‘Honest John.’ I want to leave that name for Milly, so she 
can think of it after mother and I are gone and be proud they called 
her father ‘Honest John.’ I’m not a rich man, Bill, and back in 
Visalia they all know it. If I vote for Jim McGavin’s gang tonight, 
what’ll they say next year when I send Milly back East for a school- 
ing? I was going to buy new furniture, too; what will they say if 
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Tulare goes to Hornblower tonight? I know what they said about 
Fisher, when he came back and bought city lots after the ‘United 
Railways’ bill went through. That’s what they'll say about ‘Honest 
John’ Kelly.” 

The old man stopped, choking. His lips twitched and his eyes 
were intense and narrow. He gulped, and went on: “I’m an old 
man now, Bill, and it’s too late to live a bad name down, but I'd 
rather have it on myself, than on him that’s already dead. 1 
would” — 

‘Father,” a clear, sweet voice called from the outer room, “may 
I come in?” 

The old man flicked his lips again before he spoke. 

“I’m busy now, child,” he answered softly, “but I'll be in pretty 
soon with an old friend.” 

He turned toward Thompson with a despairing gesture. Thomp- 
son stared steadily at the wall and made no sign. Kelly walked to 
the table, and gripping hard on a stubby pencil, he wrote a few 
lines on a sheet of paper. 

“Here’s a proxy, Bill,” he said. “I won't go to the hall tonight.” 
The paper fell from his hand and fluttered to the floor. Kelly turned 
with a deep in-drawn breath toward his collars, and then blindly, 
with clumsy, trembling fingers, he began to put one on. 

Thompson took the paper and pushed it into his pocket. Kelly 
turned and addressed him: 

“Come,” he said, “and meet my daughter.” 

They went into the little sitting-room together. For a moment 
Thompson could see nothing, but with a rustle of skirts and a low 
exclamation Miss Kelly came forward from the dark corner, where 
she had been sitting, and into the light. “This is Mr. Thompson, 
Milly,” said Kelly, quietly. “You have heard me speak of him often.” 
At that moment the lights flashed on and Thompson saw her dis- 
tinctly for the first time. 

The blood fled from his face, and his heart jumped. Standing 
before him, though refined and spiritualized, was the face of the 
other Kelly—the dead Kelly—the weak one that had found the 
game too swift and the stakes too tempting, and had fallen. The 
picture of that afternoon, ten years before, when that same face, 
only torn with agony and distorted with fear, had stared into his 
and cried wildly for silence, flashed before him, like the quivering 
snapshot of a kinetoscope. He felt a wild desire to run, but dared 
not. 

Kelly had paused, and a slow flush came over the girl’s face. She 
stepped forward slowly, almost bashfully, yet with her eyes full of 
curiosity. 

“Yes,” said the same clear voice that Thompson had first heard, 
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“T’ve heard of you often. Father has told me of our debt to you, 
and I am glad that I can thank you.” 

The hot blood flushed back into Thompson’s cheeks. “I’m amply 
repaid,” he muttered, dropping his eyes to the floor. His soul 
cringed when he dared to look at her. 

“Are you attending the convention?” she inquired. “It’s dread- 
fully exciting. Father looked for you yesterday. He’s often told 
me you were the only honest politician in the state—besides himself,” 
and her laugh rang out heartily. 

“Isn’t that so, father?” She turned toward the elder man, who 
was looking at her gravely. “Didn't you say so, only yesterday ?” 

“T guess I did, girlie,’ Kelly answered. “I guess I did.” 

“See,” she cried, “I’m substantiated, Mr. Thompson. Now, you 
must live up to the record Pop’s given you—old ‘Honest John’ 
Kelly.” She turned as she said it and threw her arms about her 
tall father’s neck, standing on tip-toe to accomplish the feat. 

“Poor Pop,” she said softly, “that old convention is working you 
too hard.” 

Thompson felt suffocated. The proxy, the bit of paper that car- 
ried her father’s honor, seemed to burn in his pocket and sear his 
breast. He could stand it no longer, and he abruptly turned, and 
mumbling an excuse left the room and hurried down the street. 

It was after the dinner hour, and the streets were crowded with 
delegates returning to the convention hall. The convention would 
not be called to order for fully half an hour, and Thompson pushed 
through the moving mass of men until he reached an open street. 

Congressman from the Eighth! The prize glittered before him. 
It meant political success. From congressman from the rich and 
populous Eighth District to the executive mansion in Sacramento 
was but a short step. McGavin had promised him the nomination, 
and in the Eighth nomination meant election. 

The evening breeze swept up from the river, cold and damp, and 
he hurriedly buttoned his coat. As he did so the paper which he had 
carelessly shoved into his coat crackled protestingly. Thompson 
started. It was the proxy. A revulsion of feeling swept over him. 

“You’re the only honest politician in the state—besides father.” 
The clear, rich voice and laugh rang again in his ears. 

Honest—she’d never heard of the sea-wall deal—nobody had. 
Jim McGavin's mouth had been sealed by the bonds of self-interest. 
A strange feeling of pride in the term came over him, and he re- 
peated the sentence many times. 

“*The only honest politician in the state.’ What would she think 
in the morning? What would she think of her father—old ‘Honest 
John’ Kelly—dishonest ?” 

He swung his arms and the paper again rustled suggestively. 
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Congress and the governorship! No more taking orders. No 
more worry as to the year’s bills. 

Heading committees—perhaps a cabinet office. He thrilled with 
all of the long-repressed longings and ambitions of his younger 





years. 

When Thompson reached the convention hall, the chairman was 
calling the delegates to order. 

The great, bare, ugly building was brilliant in the glare of six 
powerful arc-lights, suspended from the ceiling. Myriads of in- 
sects had gathered around the glaring bulbs and were beating their 
lives out to reach the quicker death within. Around the hall ran 
a wide gallery, crowded with spectators. The floor was black with 
delegates, each delegation seated around its county banner. Tulare 
was located off the main aisle, toward the rear of the building. 
Thompson found his seat without trouble. 

The sonorous voice of the chairman was calling the convention 
to order. 

“Gen-tel-men-of-the-convention!”” he chanted, and then brought 
his gavel down upon the desk with a shattering crash. The dele- 
gates looked up startled. The chairman, fearing a disorderly ses- 
sion, had substituted a carpenter’s hammer for his wooden gavel. 
Across his desk was a strip of boiler iron. 

“A motion has been made and seconded that we dispense with 
hearing the reports of the committees on resolutions for the present, 
and proceed with the balloting for gubernatorial nominee. 

“All those in favor will respond by saying ‘aye.’ Opposed, ‘no.’ ” 

Rolling in successive waves came the reply of “aye.” The dele- 
gates were tired and impatient over the long contest. All over the 
hall the cry for a ballot rang out. It came in volleys and singly. 
Whole delegations would spring to their feet with one vociferous 
cry. Again the demand would be snarled out by a single delegate, 
like the cry of an angry dog. 

The chairman pounded the boiler iron. 

“The secretaries will call the roll,” he cried. The great hall grew 
quiet. Twenty-four ballots had been taken without result and many 
sensational rumors were rift in the air. The delegates felt uncertain 
and uneasy. 

It was rumored that Plumas would bolt to Kendricks; that Kings 
had been “seen” by McGavin; that there had been a split in Ala- 
meda ; that a “dark horse” would be sprung; that money was being 
freely used. The delegates were “wobbly”—a condition feared by 
their bosses. Tired with the long session, many were ready to break 
away from their leaders and to run amuck through the carefully 
laid plans of their political generals. An unexpected turn in the 
voting, or a fiery speech might send them stampeding. A feeling of 
nervous expectancy filled the air. The delegates, the spectators, and 
even the blasé officials were vibrant with uncertainty. 

“Alameda!” called a husky voiced secretary, “Alameda County!” 
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“Alameda county—ferty-seven votes for Hornblower!” called out 
a thin-voiced man, standing upon a chair in the midst of his dele- 
gation. A burst of cheers, howls and cat-calls greeted the announce- 
ment. Alameda was true to her colors. The voting went on with- 
out any appreciable change. Butte, Calaveras and Contra Costa 
voted according to their previous program, Fresno, Kern and Kings 
remained solid for Kendricks. Los Angeles raised a yell when it 
reported fifty-five votes for Hornblower. Mendocino, Merced and 
Modoc clung to Kendricks. 

San Francisco caused a flutter when it asked to be passed over, but 
before the request could be granted, the chairman announced an 
agreement and voted solidly for Hornblower. Sacramento, San 
Bernardino and Santa Cruz reported rapidly for Kendricks. The 
candidates were still running neck and neck. 

Suddenly and with the speed of wild fire ran the rumor, “Tulare 
has bolted to Hornblower.” It swept down the main aisle and across 
the hall. The Kendricks men heard it and laughed. Jim McGavin 
heard it and smiled. 

Thompson, sitting alone under the Tulare county banner, heard 
the progress of the voting as if in a daze. The skirmish on the 
floor was of small moment. A mighty battle was being fought in 
his soul. 

Tuolumne, Tehama and Trinity had voted. The convention was 
still deadlocked. 

“Tulare county,” called the secretary. “Tulare county.” As if 
compelled by an immense magnet, the entire convention turned to- 
wards the Tulare county banner. 

With the call of the secretary, Thompson looked up stupidly. 
Then it came over him with a rush. The crisis had arrived. He 
gazed blankly across the hall. Amid the blackness of the gallery, 
a bit of white caught his eye. Then above it materialized the face— 
the memory-haunting face seared his brain. His vision cleared, and 
he saw her plainly, leaning far over the railing, staring at him hope- 
lessly, despairingly. She knew! 

“Tulare county!” called the secretary, sharply, “Tulare county— 
six votes!” 

Thompson stumbled to his feet. The spell of the face was still 
over him. The hall was still—even the secretaries, with poised pens, 
leaned far over their desks and stared. He climbed upon his chair 
and raised his arm high into the glare of the lights, his face showing 
up white and drawn, but his eyes clear and determined. 

“Mr. Chairman!” he called out, his voice ringing out across the 
hall, “Tulare votes as ‘Honest John’ Kelly would have it vote—six 
for Kendricks.” For an instant the quiet remained unruffled. Then, 
with an explosive howl, the Kendricks men leaped to their feet. 

All around him the delegates were crushing, shaking his hand, 
slapping his shoulder and cheering his name. On the outskirts of 
the mob a wild procession was in progress, led by the band and 
followed by dancing delegates, wildly waving their county banners, 
handkerchiefs and hats. But in the midst of all the uproar, Thomp- 
son heard and saw but one thing—his eyes were fastened on a spot 
in the gallery where a girl in white was leaning far over the railing 
and frantically cheering—cheering for Thompson of Tulare. 


Stanford Unversity. 
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SOME LEAVES FROM A CALIFORNIA 
CALENDAR 
By ETHEL GRIFFITH 
January 3d. 
WAIRAINY day. As yet it is true to say it has rained every 
4) day this year. 
Perhaps Southern California, having once moistened 
her dried conscience with a few light-hearted showers, 
has started a tendency toward rainy repentance and we 
may expect better things. Sheet after sheet of soft, warm rain sweeps 
over the valley, wrapping ever close and closer the bare old earth 
and giving promise of delicate, wild, sweet things that shall spring 






from her awakening heart. 

There is something in a great down-pour that liberates the spirit. 
It is as if the Old Mother herself had taken things in hand, and we 
could now relax and expect something to be done. The great, inert 
plains and defiant hills, so long tensioned to meet the drought, sud- 
denly relax under the caress of dark, warm rain—the browns and 
greys of their parched slopes melt into tender greens and delicate 
blues, and all wild, new-born things spring throbbing with joy of 
growth. Nature, in our abstemious land, observes her times of puri- 
fication, of fasting and prayer, of vigil and scourging of the spirit, 
with her great, calm, holy days of grey, sad hues; with mighty winds 
that flail her naked breast; with still, tearless nights of deep unrest, 
under the pitiless stars. But the justification completed, there fol- 
lows the great baptism of God; and such peace and joy as never were 
breath from the spirit of the air and quicken in the earth’s strong 
pulse. 

Even during these heavier showers the mocking birds in the or- 
ange grove under my window, keep up a cheery fusillade of small- 
talk. Gay comments on the weather, with forecasts of fresh sum- 
mer bugs and new leaf buds, and an occasional solo, or snatch of some 
last summer’s melody. Merry, sweet-hearted little spirits of the air, 
they have never outlived their golden age of freedom and joy. Some- 
times I fancy there is a note of pity in the plaintive beauty of their 
evening songs, as if they sing to us earthbound folk of the glad, free 
reaches of their summer song, the ecstasy of flight, and the heaven- 
born gift of song. In the dull grey of these rainy days, I find the 
brightest tone of Nature’s sombre pictures in the little feather-clad 
mockers of our gloom. Are they called mocking birds because they 
seem never to leave unscorned man’s sadness and unfaith? 

I walked down to the village between showers this afternoon. 
People, like gophers, are just emerging to sniff the wind for scent of 
spring and to indulge in garrulous cheerfulness over the wetting. 
Men sprout kindness as twigs do leaves after a rain, and even the 
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glummest chirps up as cheerfully as the frogs. All the parched and 
dusty thoughts split their kernels, and it is surprising what fresh 
and vigorous shoots the dryest mind will put forth. 

I notice that a few “cocoanut flowers” are out. Little pale, star- 
like blossoms on such short stems, they must have sprung up before 
the rain. They are the earliest, and as yet the only, flowers of the 
season; so much for that faith, “the evidence of things not seen.” 
Some grew close by a friendly mud-puddle, looking serenely down 
into its glassy depths; and it was indeed a fair picture, for the whole 
dome of the sky was embossed in its inch of yellow water. Perhaps 
the shallowest nature contains the blue heaven if we catch its true 
angle of reflection. 

January 7th. 

The rain is over and we have had three days of delicious warmth. 
The ground is soaking in sunshine and everywhere under foot the 
fiilaree is springing with such eagerness of haste and so thickly, that 
the tender stems lift little scales of dirt several inches square before 
piercing through it. 

This uniform and widespread elevation of the earth’s crust over 
miles of grey hill-slope excites the eye. It is in truth the “resurrec- 
tion and the life everlasting.” Plants here work desperately after a 
rain, as if they loved the sage Epicurus and during their few short 
weeks were determined to reach maturity and make the most of it. 
I find something contagious in the energy of these small spirits and 
something exhilarating and ambrosial in the moist, fresh smell of the 
dirt. This is growing weather and I can feel the sap rising higher 
these sunny days. I may put out some fresh buds before long. 

January 8th. 

Today I looked over the garden with a view to replanting it. It 
has been sadly neglected and all the plots were overrun with sweet 
alyssum and marigold. I feel sure Elysium contains no such flowers 
as riot and maraud in my garden, but perhaps they are only degen- 
erate, Adamic outcasts of those distant immortal fields. These are 
distinctly common, and revel with marigold, true symbol of Mam- 
mon, with utmost familiarity. They have entirely overrun the car- 
nations and violets of last year. 

It seems somehow true that the ranker and coarser forms of Na- 
ture are dearer to her heart, as if she said: “Don’t get too fine, my 
children!” And the more we culture and refine Nature’s original 
work, the more we endanger its primal energy of strength and 
health. Old gardeners frequently use the hardy stems of wild rose- 
bushes upon which to graft their new and delicate varieties; and 
we are forced to be a little conservative and to keep some of the old 
original wildness whereon to graft our new-made culture, 
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January 9th. 

I sometimes feel that this country ranch life that I lead, devoid 
though it be of much of the true aroma of society to be found in 
cities, has yet its rarer compensations. Here there is room to grow. 
People are stunted so easily by crowding. Here tougher, studier 
virtues have time to expand, and one lives close to the primitive 
workings of things, simply and healthfully as bunch-grass. 

There is something sane and serene about common meadow bunch- 
grass that is soothing to the mind. I wish there was more of it 
edging the roads to the village; but it thins and thins, like other 
honest virtues, as the roads converge, and is finally lost altogether on 
the highway. 

No one is fonder of society than I, but I have never found the 
presence of persons to assure it. And I am never so much alone as 
when some of my relatives call. 

I have come to classify people as wild, domesticated, cultivated and 
rare, and to choose my associates much as I do my garden-seeds, ac- 
cording as beauty or utility decides. My neighbors furnish me ex- 
amples of each classification and I love to visit from house to house, 
picking, as it were, a bouquet of personalities. Here a sprig of wild 
sage, there a fresh, wild hyacinth or rare tulip. 

Our nearest neighbors are a family of Spaniards, very poor and 
very genteel, the descendants of a fine old Spanish strain, but now 
languishing in an unfriendly land, like the pale, Castilian roses in my 
garden; stunted and enfeebled by the drought and all but giving 
over the struggle for existence. The mother came, the other day, 
asking that I give her some smallest thing to do about the ranch, 
explaining with all the frankness of pride, when at its best and too 
proud to conceal—“for we are very poor.” I would gladly have as- 
sisted them without return, but they would not have it so. There is 
nothing more refreshing than a little self-respect and I have liked 
them the better for this. How dignified poverty becomes when it 
avows itself without whining! Only the self-pitiers are really desti- 
tute. 

Quite another and hardier variety of person, whom I call my wild, 
free-blossoming rose-tree, is the littke Yankee grocer’s wife, of the 
neighboring village. Her mind is as open to the light as the stamens 
in the heart of the wildest briar rose, and she drops her ideas as 
freely as petals. A visit from her is like a breeze through a rose- 
tree, showering one continually with tiny petals which she can no 
more retain than a thistle its down. 

I am, she reasons, an unfortunate girl, living as I do alone with 
my father on the broad, untenanted expanse of the “Eureka Ranch,” 
denied, as she thinks, the luxurious balm of feminine society; and 
she persuades herself that duty calls her often to our house with 
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cheerful and encouraging companionship. Especially is she called 
in the late summer and during the grape-picking season, when she 
often spends weeks at a time canning and bottling enough grapes to 
last her well thorugh the winter. She has introduced, at the vil- 
lage store, a new brand, the “Miss Dorothy’—extra sweet and of 
pleasing flavor; a delicate compliment to me and to the “Eureka.” 

I sometimes think I am a humble provision granted Mrs. Penrose, 
whereby she may exercise the rightful functions of her being and 
can no more forbid her to chatter than I can forbid the Cherokee rose 
to litter the garden walk during a wind. I do not know but that a 
little neighborhood gossip is indispensable to healthful country life. 
It is the private expression that at last makes public opinion and that 
keeps us to a wholesome and conservative balance. Gossip, when it 
does not descend into slander, may be only a mild, conversational 
tonic. There come certain flat, insipid hours, when the world runs 
on an ungreased axle, in which I welcome Mrs. Penrose without con- 
trition. 

Our other nearest neighbor, Jonas Breme, living just beyond the 
ranch-border to the west, I call my prickly-pear cactus. A great, 
fleshy, vegetable bachelor, seeming always parched of nourishing 
ideas and full of tiny, irirtating prickles. He comes often to spend 
an evening with father and his pleasantness is as heavy and offensive 
as the odor of henbane. He is as intrinsically a western character, 
as native and leisurely among our barren hills, as the sprawling, 
spiney plant whose name he bears, and to the casual eye his life is as 
serene. But beneath the easy, sun-baked calm of him there works 
one restless, ceaseless fever. He is gripped in the teeth of one all- 
consuming desire, and while he prunes his growing orchards or fol- 
lows the heavy cultivator down the long orange rows in the heat of 
the day, one thought sits always by his side. It is to sell out and get 
away—to strike trail for the East. 

He is tired, he says, of the monotony and solitude of California. 
Tired of the glare of her sunshine, her eternal sunshine and silence; 
sick of the lean, sparse look of her, wearied to death of her winds 
and her sea. He desires only to pass his remaining years in his na- 
tive New Hampshire village, to dream away long, idle days by her 
summer trout-brooks, to crack the ripened butternuts in freezing 
autumn woods, or watch the first delicious falling of the snow. A 
long-cherished dream, whose realization is to be attained immedi- 
ately his place is sold. But to sell his place—an unaccomplished task 
these seven years. 

Perhaps one imagines he has had no purchasers; but no—I think 
the real difficulty with Jonas has been that he has had too many. It 
is his purchasers that have prevented him from selling long years 
ago; and if they continue to come and insist on offering him the ab- 
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surdly good prices that many do, it may easily be that Jonas will live 
and die on his western waste, chained like Tantalus to the wheel of 
his possessions, with the desire of his heart ever in sight yet never 
actually attained. For, with Jonas, the mere fact that anyone is 
willing to buy is enough to determine him quite definitely, for the 
time at least, that he will not sell; and the more they offer and the 
more anxious they seem, the more firmly is he fixed in this decision. 
Reasoning that what is worth an exaggerated price to another may 
be worth all that or more to himself, he has several times, after an 
interview with a promising speculator, taken his ranch quite off the 
market and torn down his weather-worn sign—waiting, as he ex- 
plains, for the first vibrating shock of the boom which he knows is 
about to sweep, like a locust swarm, over the land. 

But investors are now rare and for some time Jonas’s place has 
been entirely ignored. He is beginning to reconsider, and today, as 
I passed, I saw the sign, slightly mildewed but not hard to decipher, 
and bearing as it were a faintly venerable touch of antiquity, swing- 
ing above his gate. It has the solemn, homelike creak familiar since 
my childhood. 

January 13th. 

Under the shelter of a hoary sage-bush I found a deserted lark’s 
nest this morning. It is too early for them to build, but a fine young 
fellow, who seemed to examine the nest with all the amused curiosity 
that a bachelor bestows on a baby carriage, was perched on a tuft of 
dried grass near by. He was wholly obsorbed in himself (after the 
manner of his age and sex), and preened his grey and golden feathers 
and practiced his songs without stint for my admiration. 

The song of the Western meadow-lark is a wild, sweet melody; 
his tones of a liquid mellowness peculiarly in harmony with the wind- 
swept marsh and plain. At present the gay young dandy thinks only 
of flight and song, the wonders of the marsh and mysteries of the 
sky; but Nature will take him in hand in a few weeks and trans- 
form him from the flightiest of beaus to the most provident of sires. 
He will share the domestic burdens equally with the sombre little 
mate, and brood and feed the nestlings with utmost fatherly care. 
Now he is sowing his wild oats in the form of delicious and prodigal 
songs—a harvest of melody that may be had for the gathering. 

I like the lark’s habit of building on the marsh-land. It may have 
its dangers at flood tides, but the tragedy of the broken nest and the 
crippled nestlings is averted; and then, in the choice of location, 
there is evidence of a certain primitive faith in the sure foundation 
of things, a belief in the protection of the ground and the low-grow- 
ing grass and sedge that proclaims him one of the true and trusting 
children of the earth. 
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The nest of the meadow-lark, as I find it hidden on the cold, damp 
ground, reminds me always of a verse of Lanier’s: 


‘As the marsh hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 
Behold, I will build me a nest on the greatness of God! 
I will fly in the greatness of God, as the marsh-hen fles 
In the freedom that fills all the earth ’twixt the marsh and the skies; 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod, 
I will heartily lay me ahold on the greatness of God.” 


January 17th. 

The birds here herald the dawn. A great chorus of black-birds 
and mockers in the orange trees usher in the day. I notice the morn- 
ings they do not sing are always cloudy and grey. Phoebus can do 
his best (in this new spring weather, when the wheels of the year 
are still heavy with winter’s damp), by aid of a little inspiriting 
music. The lark mounts straight up to the blue of his heart’s desire 
and his song is sweet and pure as a baby’s eyes. These morning 
songs are filled with the wild sweet ecstasy of youth and hope and 
joy of the dawning, but soften as the morning wears on. By noon 
all the note of aspiration and courage, the true hey-day of youth, is 
subdued to a contented chirp, or low, harsh chuckle of conversation— 
like middle-aged folk, who have bartered their high hopes, and at 
the last are contented with a good dinner. 

Learned this afternoon that Jonas is again hopeful. He has been 
showing his place to some English speculators. They will no doubt 
spoil the sale by offering him too much. 

January 1oth. 

After being in the house all day, I become suddenly conscious of 
homesickness and must get out and “see the folks,” as people say 
who are confined in solitary employments ; only I go out alone in Na- 
ture to find the only restful society I know. 

It has rained a little all day, but toward evening has cleared away 
somewhat. Far away the mountains sleep in a mist of cool blue- 
grey ; the hills billowing up to their feet look smooth and soft in the 
moisture-laden air. Their outlines are moulded in the haze to the 
most luxurious curves; a modulated, softly-toned back-ground for 
the flowering apricot-orchards that sleep at their base—those fresh, 
immortal babies of the landscape resting against the maternal hills. 

The ground is a coverlet of grass, shadowed beneath the trees in 
blotched patches of slate and blue. 

A dull sky. A few smoky clouds floating nowhere, suspended in 
the breathless air. Against the southern horizon a wash of deep, 
flat grey. 

There have been showers all day and it is even now sprinkling 
again. The air is heavy with moisture, but cool and deliciously 
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fresh. The grass exudes sweetness as at dusk. Everything is per- 
fectly still. Is Nature taking a little rest while she awaits the sun? 
She does not seem asleep as at night. Everything is modified and 
softened by the haze in the air. The hills now look blurry, as though 
seen through fast-falling tears. It is beginning to rain in earnest. 

I know people who are afraid of getting wet, afraid of catching 
cold—afraid, it may be, they shall die! As if there is in all the 
world anything to overtake them more fearful than their own cow- 
ardly thoughts. Rain, cold or death can never damp a self-reliant 
man, but a timid mind is sick and on the decline already. 

The rain has ceased as suddenly as it came, and a mock-bird, who 
loves to make gossip and be the first at a bit of news, breaks the head 
of his song-bottle and sprays the air with a dash of melody. Im- 
mediately a dozen others answer in quick emulation. They chirp 
up quick and loud, like people who have been caught napping and 
wish you to know they have missed nothing. Such a harmonious 
melody of light music! a fantasia, I think. Did one ever know a 
mock-bird to lose his spirit or to admit gloom or damp into his song 
on the rainiest day? He can scold, but he is seldom sad; and al- 
though he is quite shy, his instinct is rather a delicate reserve or pru- 
dence than fear. What a fresh, young, indomitable spirit! I find 
them dead sometimes, but never sick. So I hope to be found some 
day. 

Mrs. Penrose, very breezy with gossip, brought her sewing over 
this afternoon. She shook petal after petal in rapid conversational 
gusts, returning home quite bare of bloom. 

The prudence of the English speculators has quite exceeded my 
belief, for they have, it seems, actually secured his place from Jonas 
at about what he asks. 

January 22d. 

Last night it rained. I was aroused in the night by the pelt of big 
drops on the pane and to the flash of distant lightning. The sky was 
wild with flying clouds; in the dim light the palms wrung their long 
leaves like a woman’s hands, and the eucalypti bowed their tall heads 
before a mighty wind. 

A maddened, muttering sky bent close, scourging the earth with 
lash after lash of stinging rain. I stood a long while at the window, 
peering through blurred panes at the storm. I seldom feel any op- 
pression of solitude in nature, being conscious ever of a rich comrade- 
ship of kindred spirits in all her forms; but something in the dis- 
turbing elements of the storm had insulated me, and the same old 
feeling of the utter helplessness of man in nature swept over me. 
Our prayers are often only a confession of our insulation and sep- 


arateness from Nature. We are all pagans at heart, shift the matter 
as we may; and at that moment I could have made my prayer, with 
as good a faith as any Navajo, to the mighty Spirit of the Storm. 
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A great chorus of frogs in the big puddle of the valley had been 
croaking joyously all night long, but came now upon my attention for 
the first time. I have never before heard them tune up with such 
ardor. Do they, too, frame a choir of devotion? Perhaps they 
know of some serene and courageous faith we should do well to 
cherish. 

This morning all the cafions hold dashing little streams. The 
ground having been filled by the previous rains, the moisture is now 
beginning to ooze down the grassy slopes into the brooklets and the 
rivers are swollen to their banks. 

The alfilarilla forms now a deep, thick carpet wherein the foot 
sinks luxuriously. Little silver- and gold-backed ferns are springing 
up under sheltering brush, and on every knoll wild grasses and cycla- 
men plants crowd each other in growth. Tiny flower stalks are al- 
ready starting from the larger plants of the cyclamen, or “shooting 
stars,” as the children call them. In a few weeks our va!tey will be 
a terrestrial Milky Way of bloom. 


“Oh Land of the West! I know 

How the field flowers bud and blow, 

And the grass springs and the grain, 

To the first soft touch and summons of the rain, 
Oh, the music of the rains! 

Oh, the music of the streams!” 


January 24th. 

Jonas has gone, and there is nothing to assure us that he was not 
a myth of the fancy except the old scare-crow which still flaunts on 
the strawberry knoll above his house, and which bears a striking, 
though flattering, resemblance to Jonas himself. 

Now that we have actually lost his characteristic musky fragrance, 
the neighborhood atmosphere is left a little flat, and we are watching 
his old place with doubt; for who knows what strange, obnoxious 
plant may spring up on the old cactus-knoll? It is a pity they are 
English. I, for one, dislike foreign importations. They are slow to 
adapt themselves to our climate and seem never to fully mature here, 
their temper being ever a little acid for lack of the proper, sheltering 
care they need. 

They are remodeling Jonas’s little house and making quite a to-do 
over their occupancy. Nothing seems quite to suit them. Every- 
thing must be renovated and remodeled. I foresee that they will be 
fussy and exacting, for they have stretched a fine wire netting around 
their adjoining lemon-grove, separating it from ours, evidently in 
fear of trespassers. 

There is nothing so silently offensive as a wire netting—but it will 
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serve at least one purpose if it keeps them in as well as us out. The 
English would like to remodel this country. 

I have had the garden spaded and raked and shall plant some 
sweet-pea seed and replant the violets where the marigolds have been 
laid low. It is good to sit down in the dirt with the violets and to let 
the roots of one’s being absorb nourishment from the ground. We 
stand on tip-toe most of the time, ambitious to deny the solid earth on 
which we rest; fairly raising our eyebrows in a frenzy to rise above 
our footing. 

The long, thin ivy that straggles up the highest pinnacle of the 
windmill, grows more pale and feeble as it ascends and finally tum- 
bles ignominiously down with the first serious wind. How much 
more adequate and self-reliant the chilicothe, or, as the Indians call 
it, the “man-in-the-ground,” who takes a firm hold on the earth, 
and who can, if need be, retire altogether into his own privacy. What 
a sturdy, tough-hearted, self-sufficient old fellow he must be! 

The garden path, in its humble way, is quite a center of social 
life. Such preparations of house-cleaning and home-making as are 
going on among the earth-worms! They have a certain natural ba- 
rometer in the construction of their holes and are our safest weather- 
prophets; for as soon as they feel the air sifting down their holes, 
they have a general clearing-out and airing, and it almost invariably 
appears that a rain is over. 

A big hill of large black ants, whose domestic arrangements have 
long been my admiration and envy, seems now quite upset. Its in- 
mates run about in almost as much confusion and excitement as 
humans in house-cleaning time. In some ways insects seem not to 
be beyond the instinctive acts of humans. 

Speaking of house-cleaning, the English neighbors—their name is 
Dudley—have at last finished the preparation of their home and yes- 
terday they moved in. There are a mother, a widow, and one son, 
with a couple of servants and some good horses. 

The son is probably of his kind, sent to the West to cool off over- 
heated energies in the safe seclusion of an orange grove. A superior 
being, whose elevated nostrils breathe the higher ether than others 
hereabout. 

The mother I shall call upon after a decent intervai, and she, being 
a lady of breeding, will retore in kind; after which I shall remember 
her with a basket of guavas or a bunch of violets and trouble neither 


her nor myself with further attentions. For there is the wire netting, 
shining new and strong, rabbit-tight and six feet high. Nothing can 


alter the fact. 

I loiter over the planting of the violets. I shall have many more 
blooms than I can use. Flowers fulfill their mission of bloom only 
when they are sent as messengers of faith from one friend to an- 
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other. I cannot picture myself thrusting them, blossom at a time, 
through the meshes of a wire netting. 
January 26th. 

Father is not at all well this spring. I find I shall be obliged to 
superintend the ranch alone this year. Have spent the greater part 
of the day in the saddle, overseeing the field-gangs, who are plowing 
the grain tracts for early sowing. 

The Dudleys are plowing their orange grove directly across the 
division-line. I have caught a number of glimpses, through the 
wire netting, of the son, who has taken a whom to work for him- 
self. He turned all his furrows the wrong way. 

This afternoon I set Pedro at work on the lemon-grove close to the 
house. I explained to him the necessity of plowing in such a way 
that the soil would be thrown up and around the trunks of the trees 
instead of away from them. Mr. Dudley, who was behind a protect- 
ing lime-tree at the time, has been plowing correctly ever since. 

January 29th. 

Called yesterday on Mrs. Dudley. 

She is a large, pervasive kind of person, with a face like Andrew 
Jackson’s—strong and uncompromising as a church pew. Her eye 
shines dully under heavy eyebrows like the polished metal of a naval 
cannon, but declares now for peace rather than war, by its very evi- 
dent efficiency. She would make an ideal figure-head on the prow 
of a man-of-war. Her voice is warm and genial and stirs the air 
healthfully as a whiff of camphor. I like her. 

She is a very intelligent old lady, and I liked best of all a fine, 
well-bred reserve that prevented the usual discussion of personalities. 
She did not tell me her family history. I shall have to wait on the 
neighbors for that—but she met me cordially and frankly without 
triviality. 

I am never more complimented than when well-bred people grant 
me the fine courtesy of bluntness, sincerity and silence ; they may re- 
serve their manners and polteness for the servants. I was pleased 
to think that I was not so unfamiliar that I need be treated with airs. 

January 30th. 


Met the young Mr. Dudley at a reception to the new minister. Al- 
though I did fancy a slight ripple of recognition in his eyes, he did 
not betray by word or look that he had ever seen me. I like that; 
it somehow suggests a certain reserve and inner roominess that are 
somewhat rare. He has very fine eyes, clean and frank and suggest- 
ive of open halls and patios, once you get beyond the vestibule. He 
seems to live in his own house and although he meets one at the 
door he neither invites one in, nor comes out to meet one. Most 
people either run out into the street to call aloud on all they see, 
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or else shut and block every avenue of approach to them, till one 
finally believes them to be little more than deserted tenements after 
all. Then there are people who have no spiritual privacy; they live 
as it were, on their front porch. But this man seems to have a kind 
of reserved hospitality, as if he would gladly entertain noble guests. 
I should like to be invited in—but who knows? I might only stand 
about and stare at the furnishings, and the entertainment might fall 


entirely short. 

Village society is greatly impressed by him and would gladly toss 
him up to the crest of its little wave, if he would have it so, but he 
is as unmoved in their midst as an old pile, around which the water 
rushes at flood tide. I am beginning to be a little impressed. Who 
knows but he may be a real man, after all? 


National City, Cal. 


COYOTE GOES THE SUN ROAD 
(A Legend of the Klamath River Indians.) 
By JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 
OYOTE, like some other folk we know, 
Had whims. Nothing would do but he must go 
The sun-road. Loping up an eastern hill, 
He camped under a redwood, tall and still, 
And spent the night. He knew—the cunning rover— 
It was the very one the sun rolled over; 
And there, at daybreak, stiff, with lifted hat, 
Plump in the middle of the road he sat. 
Up came the sun. “Ho, there,” he cried, “make way! 
Ho, there, one side! good gentleman in gray.” 
Coyote didn’t budge. “Come, ho, there, you! 
Run over me,” he howled, “and cook me, too!” 
On came the jolly sun, his face as red 
As fire. “You see I can’t turn out,” he said; 
“Pray you, don’t be so foolish as to block 
My path; get on the top of that old rock, 
And jump into my lap. Cook you! not I, 
It’s cool and lovely, higher up the sky.” 
Stupid old sun! Coyote now would learn 
His golden road, yes, every crook and turn; 
And he would know just what the day-god did 
When every night he slipt away and hid. 
Coyote chuckled all that day and night, 
And once more came the happy morning light. 
“What! What!”—he scarcely could believe his eyes— 
“The red-nosed rascal! Round and round the skies, 
And, none the wiser, back here where I started!” 
The sun kinked his big eye; and so they parted. 
Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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A PINK TRIP SLIP 
By EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES. 
“The Duke has a long arm.” 
Cyrano—(Drawing his sword) “Ave, but not so long 
As mine is when ’tis lengthened out—as thus!” 


IRST or second-class?” The supercilious ticket agent 
flicked an imaginary shred from his coat sleeve as the 
answer came. 

“Um—second-class, I guess—I’m more’n half out of 
money, and every few dollars helps.” Jeff Bransford 
waved an explanatory hand, with a flash of white teeth, wholly wasted 
on the other’s icy official superiority. 

“Fifty-eight, five. Tourist sleeper?’ 

“Why—no, I think I'll take a Pullman. Say, this here ticket is a 
sort of to-be-continued-in-our-next-affair, isn’t it?” 

“Second class passage don’t entitle you to engage berth in the 
Pullman.” Click—click—click, went the stamping machine, and he 
threw the long green ticket on the counter with an air of cold hauteur. 

“Oh, well, what’s the odds?” said Bransford, smiling. “Better 
men than me have ridden side-door Pullmans before now. Let me 
have a lower berth in the Tourist, then.” 

“Lower berths all taken.” 

“Upper berth then—anything to keep peace in the family.” An- 
other flash of white teeth; which glanced off the Impervious One 
like water from a duck’s back. 

“Click—click—click. Four-fifty,” said the machine. 

Jeff looked at his berth ticket as he was getting his change. “Why, 
neighbor, this is only for two nights.” For accompaniment he 
turned his head sideways, drew the corners of his mouth, arched his 
eyebrows, shrugged his shoulders, and turned up eloquent palms 
in protest. 

“This road only goes to Chicago.” 

“But I can get a berth from there on, can’t 1?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. There are no tourist cars from Chicago 
east, that I know of.” His indifference was most elaborate. 

“Umph!” Jeff held the ticket by one corner at arm’s length, re- 
garding it with a malignant eye. “I seem to have bought a pig in 
a poke.” He would have continued the investigation with a proposal 
to exchange for a first-class ticket, but the other scornfully walked 
away and seated himself, turning his back very pointedly, and re- 
suming his interrupted discussion with a fellow employe. He was 
indifferent to the G. P. at best, and the verdant and untraveled por- 
tion of it bored him excessively. And Jeff’s wide-brimmed gray 
Stetson, gray flannel shirt, and somewhat striking tie marked him as 
a mere plebeian, not calling for any display of obsequiousness. 
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Jeff’s eyes contracted to a narrow slit, his lithe body crouched cat- 
like, as the wiry muscles bunched for a spring. Then the jaw re- 
laxed into a grin, and he turned away laughing to and at himself. 
“That fellow is paid good big money to answer questions,” was his 
thought,” and he acts like it was an insult to ask him anything—even 
to have a drink. I’ve a good notion to crawl his hump. But Lord! 
think of the fool questions he must have to answer in a year! Fussy 
old ladies and gawky boys—there’s two sides to everything, as the 
fellow said when he was branding the calf. Let her go—I can sleep 
in the day-car the rest of the way.” And he went to check his 
trunk. 

The Golden State Limited pulled in on time, to the dot. Jeff got 
on, located his berth, talked with the nice old lady and gentleman 
who occupied the lower berth and were consequently his seat-mates, 
sized up the crowded car-load as decidedly uninteresting, and wan- 
dered into the smoker He found the chairs easy in fact as well as 
name, with much room to stretch his legs—which was not the case 
in the tourist car. So he lit a cigar, admired the upholstery and fur- 
nishing, and noted the writing table with an approving eye, as he 
had some letters to answer. Next he discovered the current maga- 
zines, in handsome morocco cases. 

“Gee!” he ejaculated. “I never did travel much, but this is the 
swellest train I ever was on.” 

And he settled himself to read. 

After a long delay they started and crept slowly through the city 
limits. As they reached the top of the mesa the conductor came in 
and looked at his ticket. 

“You can’t ride in this car or the chair-car on this,” he said 
genially, pointing to a placard Jeff had not noticed before, which 
read: 

“None but passengers holding first-class Pullman tickets are en- 
titled to seats in this car. Others can obtain seats by paying seat-fare 
to the car-conductor.” 

“All right, setior, I'll ante up the extra dinero. This lay-out just 
fits me. How much is it?” 

“You can’t,” said the conductor. “Second-class passengers have 
no privileges except starting and arriving. Sorry, old man—regula- 
tions you know. We didn’t make them—” 

“H’m—and we moral lepers are not allowed in the smaker, nor 
chair-cars, either? No? Nor the cow-catcher? Come here—I want 
to see you a minute.” He led the conductor out to the vestibule, 
glanced over his shoulder apprehensively, and spoke in hushed tones, 
holding the conductor’s sleeve with agitated fingers. 

“Can a social outcast eat in the diner, or does he have to get a 
hand-out? You see, eating is a long-standing habit with me; I 
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could break it off by degrees, I guess, but it would be hard to quit 
right off.” 

The conductor grinned hugely, his eyes twinkling: 

“Yes, even second-hand passengers are allowed to eat—second 
table, of course. They get to use up the scraps that way.” 

“Of course, of course.” The shoulders shrugged up, the hands 
were voluble, the mouth drooped with assumed submission. “There 
isn’t much difference between buying a second-class ticket and get- 
ting a short sentence to jail, is there? But I was just fixing to secede, 
if I couldn’t eat. I suppose people in my station of life really ought 
to carry a lunch basket.” He produced a cigar-case and the con- 
ductor helped himself. “Say, isn’t there some way I could slip into 
the smoker surreptitious, without you knowing anything about it? 
How about the car-conductor. Is he amenable to argument? Would 
an additional stone-bruise on his conscience disable him?” 

The conductor paused, his hand on the door-knob. “Oh, he leaves 
that in cold storage in El Paso when he goes on a trip—you can’t 


insult him.” 
oo * * + ~ 


As explained above, Jeff thenceforth occupied the smoker at his 
own good will and pleasure, with none to molest or make him afraid. 

From Chicago he took the South Side. This time, so far from 
barring him from the smoker, his ticket did not entitle him to ride 
anywhere else—the day-car being full. The conductor, as usual, 
looked at his ticket and poked a red fare-slip under his hat-band. 
Whereupon he took off his shoes, shaded his eyes with his hat and 
went to sleep. 

Now it so happened that his fare-slip dropped out. Wherefore, it 
came to pass that in the watches of the night, one prodded him in 
the ribs, and his dreams were broken by a gruff voice: 

“Tickets !” 

Jeff scrambled up and produced his ticket. “I’ve shown you this 
before,” he said. 

The other—a very dignified and haughty personage indeed, six 
feet one, and pompous in proportion—looked at the ticket, then at 
Jeff, threw back his shoulders and threw out his chest: 

“Where did you get on?” 

Jeff did not like his tone much. “At Chicago. That’s in IIlinois,”’ 
he explained sweetly. 

The insulted one swelled up almost to bursting point. ‘“Where’s 
your fare-slip, sir?” His deep notes were most impressive. 

Jeff turned his hat around, and spread out an exculpatory palm. 
“Losty goney!”"—cheerfully. “Perdido-se fue!’ And he made his 
eyes round and innocent. 

“Well,” thundered the now thoroughly enraged official, “I shall 
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keep this ticket.” Which he pushed into his pocket and would have 
passed on. But Jeff sprang lightly after him, laid a detaining hand 
on his shoulder and remarked, politely : 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but that ticket is mine. I paid good money 
for it. Give it here.” 

The other glared at him. “And that fare-slip was mine!” 

“T’m sorry I lost the slip—or perhaps someone has taken it. But” 
—a magnanimous wave of the hand—‘‘you can give me another.” 

“I shall keep this ticket. You should not have lost your slip. 
Someone else may be riding on it, fo rall I know.” 

“Well,” said Jeff, judicially, “I can tell when a strange cow gets 
into a big herd of cattle, and them moving and twisting all around. 
If you can’t keep track of fifty or sixty men and tell which one has 
paid, you’d make a damn poor cowboy—and I think you’re a damn 
poor conductor, anyhow. I didn’t pay my money for a slip, but for 
a ticket. That’s what entitles me to transportation. The slip is 
merely a device to help you remember that you have examined that 
passenger’s ticket. It is for your convenience entirely. If I lost one 
every fifteen minutes, and still had my ticket, all you could do would 
be to insist on seeing my ticket again. But that isn’t the point. Sup- 
pose I had even lost my ticket—the part that concerns you. All you 
could do—if I had no voice in the matter at all—would be to collect 
fare from here to Buffalo—or you might put me off.” His voice had 
been soft from the first—now its tones were positively silken. “From 
there on I take the Lackawanna. That ticket carries me from Buf- 
falo to New York. But I’m not going to pay you any fare to Buf- 
falo, either. I’ve paid once. You remember my face, and my ticket 
shows for itself. You give my toe the heartburn. Do you want me to 
go to the floor with you?” 

“You'll pay me fare to Buffalo or I'll keep this ticket!” snarled 
the red-faced and outraged autocrat. How do I know you haven't 
sold your slip to someone, and he’s riding on it now? I'll have you to 
understand I am the master here.” 

Everyone in the car had been wakened by now, and was craning 
curious eyes at them. 

“Tf it comes to that”—Jeff’s voice was more suave and caressing 
than ever, but his mustache was a-quiver, his lids drooped down and 
also the expressive hands 





there was a steely glint in the brown eyes 
flourished no more. “If it comes to that, how am I to know you 
would not put my fare to Buffalo down in your flank, if I was daffy 
enough to give it to you? Who made you a judge and a divider 
over me, I'd like to know. Did it ever occur to you that we elect 
legislatures to make laws for us, judges to interpret them, sheriffs 
to execute them—even then reserving, by jury trials, some portion 


of undelegated power to ourselves? And a mental reservation of 
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personal veto over the decisions of any and all, at the long last? 
Your railroads cannot make a single regulation binding on one of us, 
except so far as we are pleased to accept them—much less you. 
You are proposing to be law-maker, judge, jury and sheriff! It 
might work but for one thing.” 

“And what is that?” sneered the irate dignitary. 

Jeff smote himself lightly on the breast. 

“Me! You say you are Master here—I would have you know 
that an American citizen has no master! Give me my ticket!” 

“T won't.” 

As a spring is released when bent to highest tension, Jeff passed 
from absolute repose to swift and irresistible action. With one 
incredibly swift movement he swooped down, caught the railroader 


by the back of both ankles and raised them to a level with his own. 


shoulders. Jeff weighed perhaps, one hundred and fifty pounds 
his adversary over two hundred, yet this evolution was accomplished 
by a single, smooth, easy, even, graceful motion, seemingly without 
effort. 

As the reader has doubtless anticipated, the effect of this was 
that the conductor sat down on the floor with some alacrity—almost 
hastily, in fact. In the execution of this feat, he stopped almost 
immediately after reaching the floor. 

Jeff pounced upon him, rolled him over, twisted his right hand 
up behind his back as high as his shoulder-blades, held it there, palm 
out, with his own right, jerked him, groaning to his feet, and smote 
him two grievous left uppercuts to jaw and ear. Next he grasped 
the other’s left wrist, pulled it back and so propelled him along the 
aisle. 

Then he made oration, which he punctuated by jerking his knee 
violently upward until it came into collision with the conductor. 

“Punch in the presence of the passenjare!” he chortled. “A pink 
trip slip—biff !—for a two-cent fare—biff!—A blue trip slip—biff! 
—for a five-cent fare—biff! Don’t inform yourself that I can’t hit 
you so hard you can’t feel it, just because I didn’t. I’ve got the 
dream tablets i either hand. But I need you alive for a congrega- 
tion to hear the sermon I’m going to give when I get your entire 
attention. Biff! Tha.’s why I’m doing this instead of hitting you. 
Look over it, will you? I can’t trust my fists—they’re too impulsive 
and have a good deal of expression at times. Biff!” 

(If you never enjoyed the “Come along,” get some discreet friend 
to twist your arm behind your back, till you howl for mercy. There 
is no more delicious sensation than you shall feel when you persuade 
him to stop. Also, you will then understand why the conductor did 
not resent these indignities. There are but a few things a man can 
do when he gets caught in this steel trap—and fighting, or in fact, 
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any sort of resistance, is not of them. He may beg, groan, sob, 
weep, kneel, howl, scream, swear, screech, pray, whimper, shriek, 
moan, hop, skip, or swear some more. The conductor did them all, 
enthusiastically. ) 

“Excuse me for doing this with my knees—I can’t kick you, you 
know—you didn’t give me time to put on my shoes—And that re- 
pardon this digression—that you didn’t give me time to 





minds me 
hunt for my fare-slip, either. A pretty judge you’d make—not let- 
ting the accused offer any defense or extenuation. Biff!” He 
marched the prisoner back to his own seat, lifted on the twisted arm, 
and sent him howling to his knees. 

“See it? Look good. Under the other seat now. O, you've 
found it, have you? Pick it up. You haven't any hands? Pick 
THAT UP! Think you will give me back my ticket? Biff! Think 
you can leave me alone? If you don't, I'll hurt you next time— 
sure ! 

“What's that? You'll telegraph for a sheriff? You'd better put 
in a postscript to bring an undertaker, too. What size coffin do you 
wear, anyway!’ Say, you ought to wear a dDlab—you're going to step 
in that mouth of yours some day, and never get out. 

“Now, I’m goin’ to make a few remarks for you to file for future 
reference. My text will be taken from my unpublished book, Facts 
Not Generally Known, and reads as follows: ‘It is not true, as pop- 
ularly supposed, that railroad employees are endowed with the High 
Justice, the Middle, and the Low. On the contrary, they are paid 
expressly to aid and abet the comfort and convenience of the public’ 
—What's that? You'll have the law on me? Maybe you don’t 
know who I am? You've heard of political Bosses who carried the 
legislature in their breeches pocket? Well, I’ve got them all faded 
toa frazzle. I carry the Court of Last Resort in mine.” There was 
a momentary flash of ivory, silver and steel, its passing as swift and 
mysterious as its appearance had been. The frontiersman’s eye was 
cold with deadly menace, the warning voice quiet and chill. The 
erstwhile bully shrank and cowered before them. “This is the Chief 
Justice, from whose findings there can be no appeal. Do not lightly 
invoke his decision. Let me sleep in peace—or you will! 

“Going? Good night—here’s your tip. You won't take it? Do 
you want to provoke me to violence, sir? Take it, ] say! Now say 
‘thank you.’ Louder! Oh, you’re quite welcome, I’m sure. What- 
ever you do, be sure and look blithe and amiable when you wake 
me. I’m so sensitive—I was raised a pet, you know, and was never 
used to harshness. It gets me plumb exhilarated. 

“Never mind the sermon—just remember the text and meditate 
on it. I think you grasp the idea. You have my permision to 
depart.” 

Jeff folded the rescued ticket, ignoring alike the applause and 
condemnation of his fellow-travelers, and settled himself for a little 
well-earned repose. 

“No more second-class tickets for little Willy. It’s too eventful. 
Anyway, the best is none too good for me.” 

Apalachin, N. Y. 
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FROM FIFTY YEARS AGO 

By ALFRED TALBOT RICHARDSON. 
AM asked why Father DeSmet never got among the In- 
dians of the Southwest. 

Some one else may ask—why should he? 

The answer to the second question is that when one 
is called “Apostle to the North American Indians,’”’ one 





visits Indian tribes. 

The answer to the first is somewhat more complex. 

His failure to reach these tribes, the abrupt overturning of his 
carefully-prepared plans to that end, mark a crisis, and, if I have 
read his letters aright, the personal tragedy, in the life of a singularly 
attractive character, now lying half a century back in our history—a 
Jesuit, an American citizen and a man; one whose personality made 
him instantly loved by high and low, wherever the went; whom 
Abraham Lincoln saw fit to consult as an authority ; whom his Pope 
(Gregory) rose from his throne to embrace; by whose blanket-bed, 
in the slumber of exhaustion and age, Sitting Bull and Black Moon 
watched in person in the bloody days of ’68; an “‘august character in 
our national history,” as a Protestant biographer has finely called 
him, and with it all a gentle Catholic priest from first to last. His 
name is remembered to this day on many a reservation in the North- 
west, and those who received baptism in infancy from “Pére Smeet”’ 
are fortunate Indians. 

Contrary to a prevalent impression, Father DeSmet was not a 
missionary, in the sense in which Ravalli and D’Aste in Montana, 
for instance, were, and very many others, whose lifetimes of service 
are recorded, on earth, only in certain aging registers and on scat- 
tered gravestones in remote mountain valleys. He was nearly forty 
years old when he was sent as a missionary to the Potawatomies at 
Council Bluffs, and, save for the couple of years he spent with 
them, was never permanently located with any Indian tribe. But 
besides that the voice of Nature within him always called him back 
to the West, his remarkable gifts, which gave him, it has been said, 
the greatest influence over the Indians ever possessed by a white 
man, made him the constant mark for appeals for help, from Gov- 
ernment quarters, from the tribes themselves, and from those who 
had the conduct of the Catholic missions in their charge. Thus it is 
that he mentions in a letter of 1849 having received within two days 
petitions from the Blackfeet, Crows, Sioux and Comanches; thus 
it was that for five years Bishop Lamy, of Santa Fé, was (no doubt) 
moving both heaven and earth to get him down into his country, and 
that ten years later Governor Gilpin of Colorado was working to 
the same end; thus it was that a high official from Rome, sent over 


*Largely from letters never published. 
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to straighten out Western affairs, greeted him with, “Father, you 
should be among the Indians.” “Here Iam. Send me!” responded 
Father DeSmet, already white with his sixty years. But it was not 
to be. 

“There are many,” says a recent writer in Our West, 
felt this spell of the West.” Many indeed, from the day when one 
of Lewis and Clark’s men turned back, when almost in sight of 
civilization, because the mountains called him. Father DeSmet was 
undoubtedly a signal instance of a man of the highest type—he sentit 
son gentilhomme 4@ une liewe—falling completely under his spell. 
It is easy to recognize the symptoms now, though the disease had not 
been diagnosed in his day. “It has always seemed to me,” he wrote, 
“that when one travels over the plains he feels more inclined to 
prayer, meditation, confidence in God.” That was on his first jour- 
ney. It was not until he had crossed the mountains many times, 
wintered among them, learned the terrific Columbia and penetrated 
far north, and then returned to the deadly dullness of his office, that 
he perceived what had happened to him. “Pray hard that I may soon 
be sent back to my dear and beloved children of the plains,” he writes 
in 1849 to one of his brethren; and “I regret very much the plains, 
the Indians, the wilderness with all its privations, miseries and dan- 
gers—these were treats indeed compared with the monotony with 
which I am surrounded.” From this time onward this untameable 
desire never wholly disappears from at least his intimate letters, and 
it was with him on his deathbed. His last errand out-doors was to 
“bless” a new steamboat, built for the Upper Missouri traffic; the 
boat was named for him, and on it were rooms fitted up specially 
for his occupancy. It was to start for the upper country in a few 
days ; there the unchanged mountains were waiting. Was he assailed 
by a sudden temptation to go to them again, and die there? He 
returned to his room, strangely agitated, and never left it. That 
night he was feverish, and in a few days more he was dead. One 
can imagine what visions haunted his dying sight, and that he fancied 
himself on the boat, toiling up the great river once more through the 
scenes he knew so well. 

But he was an obedient member of a great Society, under orders; 
he likens himself to a soldier. The post assigned him was that of 
procurator, or business man, of the Province of Missouri—a very 
onerous office. “We are overburthened,” he writes once, in» the 
quaint English into which he sometimes fell. ‘Letters pour in from 
all quarters, which keep us much busy.” Besides the correspond- 
ence, he had the money affairs to look after, accounts with Europe 
and the Government, real estate and building operations at many 
points, branch missions and stations to oversee. It was only when 
his superiors could excuse him and somebody could be found to take 
his place that he could do anything personally for the Indian. It 
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is this that makes so remarkable the extent of what he actually 
accomplished. 

This is why Bishop Lamy begged in vain for years for his help 
among the Indians of the Southwest.“Oh, if we could have Father 
DeSmet here among our Indians!” was the burden of his letters to 
the Provincial, DeSmet’s immediate superior. Once at least he vis- 
ited St. Louis to urge his petition in person; and at last he gained 
it, as it seemed. In January of 1851, Father DeSmet has the promise 
of being relieved at St. Louis, and “hopes to be back among the 
Indians soon.” But they reckoned without the General of the 
Order. 

What is done within the walls of the San Gest at Rome is not 
the business of anyone. The apparent mystery surrounding the 
headquarters of the great Society has made it the prey of writers of 
domance, in France and elsewhere, though it is, very possibly, no 
greater than that maintained about the center of any large organiza- 
tion. DeSmet’s papers contain copies of letters to the Father Gen- 
eral, but the voice in reply is inaudible to the outside world. A few 
quoted phrases, brief and in Latin, that is all; rari apparent nantes. 

Father DeSmet had written him in February of the foregoing year 
to the effect that he was “better of his rheumatism,” and ready to 
hit the trail for the plains any minute. Apparently no opposition was 
looked for from this quarter a year later, for in January, 1851, he 
writes a friend that he hopes to visit soon “the Comanches in Bishop 
Lamy’s diocese.” The plan as now formulated was this. A new 
bishopric was to be established in the Trans-Mississippi. Popes have 
an awkward trick of taking away the best men from the Society of 
Jesus to make bishops of them, and the fact appears to be that 
DeSmet had with difficulty averted this relative calamity from him- 
self; it had finally fallen upon one Miége, and bulls to that effect 
had been promulgated, appointing him Vicar Apostolic among the 
Indians east of the Rocky Mountains, and Superior of all the Indian 
Missions. Miége was, however, it would seem, no Indian man, and 
at once applied for DeSmet to stand back of him. The idea was 
extremely attractive to Father DeSmet; he writes in the highest 
spirit of the prospect of “taking Bishop Miege’s bull to buffalo- 
grass,” and is full of joyous jokes all through the spring. He had 
not seen the mountains in five years; and it was not every day that 
one got a tenderfoot to initiate into the pleasures of wilderness life. 
He promised him “some of the finest dog-steaks that their country 
affords” as soon as they should arrive among the tribes. He planned 
to accompany him for “at least one or two years,” introducing him 
to his new charges, and then himself to cross over into the Oregon 
country; with the hope of arranging to stay permanently, perhaps 
among the Flatheads and their neighbors? I cannot tell. He is 
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very busy and very happy all this spring. He is getting the affairs 
of his office in shape to leave, and records a discreet hope that “there 
will be no book-keeping in heaven ;” he has also to raise funds for 
the Miege expedition, which is no light matter, as money is worth 
20 per cent, and hard to get at that; he is “up to the ears in busi- 
ness.” Then in April a new element is introduced into the plan. 
The Government has projected a grand Peace Council with all the 
plains tribes, to be held on the Platte that summer, and DeSmet’s 
aid is urgently invoked ; so it is decided that Miége shall start without 
him (which he does about the middle of May), and DeSmet shall 
go up the river by the Fur Company’s June boat, lead the Crows, 
Mandans, Aricaras and Sioux to the Council, and then join him as 
before arranged. 

Now comes the tragedy, the story of which is told in a letter that 
is scarcely legible, giving pathetic evidence of grief and soul-torment. 
The boat was waiting to start, when a communication arrived from 
the Father General, laying at DeSmet’s door grave charges concern- 
ing the mountain missions, alleging concern for his health and dis- 
approving of his going among the Indians again. The mountain 
missions were in a bad way, and those in charge laid the blame upon 
Father DeSmet. He had planned on a scale—‘‘made promises to the 
Indians,’ they said—which they found themselves unable to carry 
out. It was true; but the fault was not with DeSmet, but with that 





Providence that seeth not as men see. DeSmet went among the 
Potawatomies a comparatively young man, or what is more to the 
purpose, fresh from his sheltered community life; he found his In- 
dians at the lowest point of a tribe’s degradation, when they have well 
learned the new and lovely vices of the whites, and the reconstructive 
work has not begun. It never did begin with some of them, because 
there was no tribe left when that time came. DeSmet had sense; 
he was dissatisfied with his prospects for usefulness among the Pota- 
watomies; he prayed much, no doubt. And then came down the 
river, which he had watched for two years rolling its fascinating 
floods past his cabin, certain Indians from the mysterious regions of 
the Northwest, seeking the white man’s prayer, which they had 
heard of at their homes. Humble searchers after the Creator's will, 
sending to St. Louis in the *30’s upon rumors of a new light among 
the whites, as they did to Nevada in the 80's when a Messiah of their 
own race was reported, and as they will no doubt continue to do 
hereafter. Just where among our own people do we find a counter- 
‘art to this phenomenon? The sight fired DeSmet’s imagination, 
as it did that of many pious men further East. It was an answer to 
his prayers. He dreamed of a glorious Christian community in 
those remote mountains, far from the white man’s contamination— 
perhaps a new empire, a place made ready for another seat for Saint 
Peter; for those were troubled times in Italy, and it is permissible 
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for a member of the Society of Jesus to glimpse great plans. So he 
went among the Indians, and from them to Europe, and to each he 
gave “poetical and exaggerated accounts of the other’—at least so 
they turned out; for the mountains were not far enough away, and 
before the missionaries got well started, our active compatriots, 
frenzied financiers of the liquor and mining industries, were at their 
heels. Father DeSmet did not foresee the course of events in the 
Northwest ; but neither did Daniel Webster. 

So he is rebuked in his fiftieth year, and in as deep trouble as can 
befall a missionary, which has come upon him, too, at the cruelest 
possible time. Overwhelmed, he lays the letter before his Provincial 
and the council; they decide that the Government’s errand may be 
done, taking upon themselves to make it right with the Father 
General; but that Miége and Lamy and their Indians must look 
elsewhere. So Father DeSmet starts on the waiting boat; but the 
smiling landscape looks not as in other springs to his eyes, nor as he 
had seen it in anticipation. 

Shortly cholera breaks out; DeSmet escapes with his life, but 
buries in the river sand his beloved companion, Father Hoeken. He 
escorts the delegates of the northern tribes overland to the Grand 
Farce on the Platte, but there is none of his customary light-hearted- 
ness in his journal; he makes a somewhat labored record of events, 
and a “map of hitherto unknown rivers, lakes and mountains,” 
which goes to Washington with the new treaty; but there is surely 
no “poetry and exaggeration” any more. Arrived again in St. Louis, 
his friend and superior, the Provincial, is dead also. Thus do 
sorrows heap themselves, as they have been known to do to others, 
upon this good man. 

Almost his first care is to write Bishop Lamy, renewing his prom- 
ise to visit his Apaches and Comanches “some day if able.” Then 
he quietly takes up his duties as procurator again. But there has 
been a change in the man. “I am brought low indeed,” he writes 
to one; to another, “I am singularly afflicted and deprest by the 
charge of being the couse of misfortune, and of the destruction and 
abandonment of the Rocky Mountain missions.” If an outsider can 
without indelicacy pry into the mind of a churchman, he was a 
broken-hearted and hopeless man this winter, and in the spring he 
had decided to give everything up, as appears in a very remarkable 
letter. He will, if allowed, return to Europe, there to spend the 
rest of his days “in the strict practice and observance of our holy 
rules, and in a perfect submission to the orders of my superiors.” 
It “will be a struggle for me” to leave America, but he hopes to be 
“still useful to it, though at a distance.” “I feel the necessity of this, 
after having passed so many years in the wild and distant missions of 
America, in which all my thoughts and endeavors have, as it were, 
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so long been centred, in the midst of great struggles and contradic- 
tions. The examples of the beautiful death of Father Hoeken, whom 
the Lord has deigned to crown on the very battle-field, and the death 
of our worthy Father Elet, so edifying to us all, have made a deep 
impression upon my mind, by which I hope I shall profit till the end. 
May God’s will be done.” 

But this plan of retirement, too, was denied him; and he spent the 
rest of his days, until death came upon him in serene old age twenty 
years later, attached to the St. Louis branch; going among the upper 
tribes when occasion arose, and always ready to expose his life in 
their behalf; called upon more and more often by the Government to 
act as peace-maker; serving a year as army chaplain with this 
object; friend of Benton, Weed, the Blairs, Sherman, Rosecrans, 
Pleasanton ; always thinking on the Indian Question, the solution he 
had dreamed of in his early enthusiasm long abandoned, the dreadful 
problem growing more gloomy year by year, and he no more able 
than any other statesman, white or red, to see a way out of it. 

In 1853 Miége again wanted him to go among the tribes with him; 
but he was sent to Europe instead. The next year the disturbed state 
of white men’s affairs in Kansas and Nebraska seems to have kept 
Miége himself at home. Bishop Lamy came again, returning from 
Rome with permission from the higher powers this time for DeSmet 
to go with him among the Pueblos, Comanches and Navajos, and 
“absolutely determined to take me along with him; but I could not 
at that moment leave my post here.”” He “may have a chance vet 
to go,” he writes one friend; “would return to the Indians tomorrow 
if I could”; to another, “the years spent among the Indians I call 
the happiest of my life,” and “prays to be allowed to spend the rest 
of his days in the Far West.” He in fact entertained a hope of going 
to the Southwest in the spring of 1855; but several years of travel, 
mainly in Europe, supervened. 

The tale flags in interest ; but the man’s earnestness never flagged. 
In the fall of ’59 he resigned his army chaplaincy in Oregon, and 
crossed the mountains to Fort Benton, meaning to go south, as he 
tells us, overland from there and reach the Comanches at last; but 
horses were not to be had, and he gave it up again. From letters 
written before starting on this expedition, it appears that he had not 
expected to return from it. “I am about to pay a last visit to my 
children of the plains,” he wrote, “from which I may probably never 
return.” It is likely that he had in mind the hardships of travel 
and the perils of war; but he was deceived again, for he came back 
from the journey, as usual, better off physically than when he started. 
Father Congiato, the Superior of the Rocky Mountain Missions, 
had, however, in fact, applied to Rome for orders to keep DeSmet in 
the mountains; but this too was refused. 
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In 1861 he writes, “I would hardly dare offer my services anew, 
for age is creeping rapidly upon me.” Still, in 1866, when William 
Gilpin, first territorial governor of Colorado, came again with the 
old appeal in behalf of the Spanish-speaking Indians, he was ready 
with helpful suggestions and even began to plan once more how it 
might be done. But the plains were on fire now. The tribes, seeing 
that no other way of happiness was open to them, had declared for a 
short life and a merry one, and were out to kill and be killed as 
largely as possible in the time that was left them. The middle West 
was no place for peace-makers nor missionaries. Still, even two 
years after this, when the call of duty reached him in his retirement, 
the old man, sole of all the white race able to do it, journeyed again 
to the North and penetrated to the bloody lair of Sitting Bull, the 
Dakota; and not only reached him and took his terrible hand in 
safety, but brought him out for one more peace council with his 
Great Father in Washington. 

So Father Pierre-Jean DeSmet never got to the Southwestern In- 
dians ; but it may be that his fame reached them. For wherever this 
man went—and 112 tribal names are listed in the index to his pub- 
lished writings—the wild men believed him. He showed them that 
it was possible for a white man to meet the highest requirements of 
the Indian ideal of character ; and so, perhaps, his soul is still working 
on toward the still, distant solution of the ancient Indian Question. 

North Yakima, Wash. 


AD VIATORES 
By CHRISTOPHER STAPLETON 


E ARE off, gallant hearts, to the West, 
UD Where the limitless gray of the sage 
Lies, tufting earth’s undulant breast 
To the hurrying hub of the stage! 


We are off to the West, and its pines; 

To the river’s first leap from its fount! 
Where the face of the wild ever shines, 

And the sky-sculptured spires ever mount! 


We are off to the West—to the call 
Of the mountains and torrent-shock ; 
To the song of the wind, and the fall 
Of white rivers that roar on the rock! 


Virginia City, Nev. 
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CHISPAH 
By JENNET JOHNSON 
TIALF a dozen of us were chatting on the verandah one 
afternoon. Mr. Porter had been showing a small boy 
various sailors’ knots with the awning ropes, and we 
had all been hoping for a reminiscence. 

As usual it came out of the unexpected. A discus- 
sion of the advantage of a deeply rooted family tree to the young 
person who has to strike out for himself doesn’t promise much—but 
down went the awning rope, and Mr. Porter clasped both hands 
around his knees (a promising sign). 

“It’s the cross-breeds that are brainy, every time,” he said. “Thor- 
oughbreds are fools. And it’s as true of animals as of men. You 
see it in Eastern and Western horses clearly.” 

(We settled down happily.) 

“Now, you should have known Chispah.” 

(You could depend upon Mr. Porter never to begin a story with, 
“T had a horse once.” ) 

“Chispah was a scrawny little bronco, dirty pine-needle color, with 
her nose smashed in and a scrub tail. I remember the first time I 
saw her. Joe Hadley was terribly hard up, and as I needed a horse, 
I had just about promised to take his, if I liked her. He brought her 
around about dusk one evening, but even a New Mexico twilight 
couldn’t make her handsome. It couldn’t hide another thing, either, 
and that was the meanness and the strength of that horse’s character. 
I knew from the first glance at that hairy-headed figure that Chispah 
had a mind of her own, and the more I looked the more mind I saw. 

“Joe shuffled around a little, then blurted out: ‘It’s no use trying 
to fool you, Porter ; that horse is the best piece of concentrated cussed- 
ness in New Mexico. She's killed almost every man that’s ever 
owned her, and she broke my leg last year. But I'll say one thing 
for her—she is the cleverest lady I’ve ever known.’ 

“T’d been surmising that, myself, and I saw something else that I 
liked—there was no ugliness in Chispah’s eye. If she was a devil, 
she had rules of the game and played it like an artist. 

“That night Chispah was in my corral, and Hadley went off, jin- 
gling his pocket and promising to hang himself if I prematurely 
crossed the Great Divide through Chispah’s agency. 

“Well, I let the people at the Fort shake their heads, and for a 
week I spent my mornings out on the mesa—Chispah and I and a 





lariat. 
“My! What mornings those were! Chispah never used an un- 


necessary muscle. She'd stand like a saw-horse until I was in the 
saddle, and then—she’d walk off on her hind legs. Will you believe 
that I spent most of the week wrestling with that trick? Throw her 
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with the lariat—up she’d get and do it again! It was one of the 
finest bits of will I ever saw in my life, and I hated to break it, some 
way. Wonder if missionaries don’t feel so when they break a fine, 
old, first-class heathen into a docile, follow-the-music, little Chris- 
tian. My, what a lot the heathen loses—from the artist’s standpoint. 

“But after a while I decided that Chispah and I must be moving 
on to something new. So I threw her ten times one day—and she 
never walked on her hind legs with me again. 

“T knew that night, when I put her in the corral, that she was 
mine henceforth, body and mind. Not that she rubbed her nose on 
my coat or did any Black Beauty stunts—that wasn’t Chispah’s style. 
She only stood where I had left her and watched me go up to the 
house—watched me with those green eyes of hers—then gave a shrug 
and went to her supper—and I understood. 

“Did Chispah understand things? Let me tell you what she had 
learned before I had her a month. Whenever I said ‘Down!’ she’d 
drop under me on all fours like a kitten. She’d change her gait at 
the word of command—the mere word, mind you, not a motion of 
the bridle or knees. I’d say, ‘Run,’ and if I didn’t look out I’d be 
left behind in the mud ; “Trot !"—and she’d break into a trot in a flash. 

“To amuse the Boy, I trained her to ask for her dinner, lie down 
when I was in the saddle and all those circus tricks. No, not all; I 
wouldn’t make a horse lose her self-respect, even if she would do it 
gladly for me. And Chispah learned everything as easily as the 
brightest youngster in school. Everything that horse could do. Yes, 
ma’am—everything but talk. 

“You mustn’t think that after Chispah’s conversion she lost all her 
old character. She was only converted to me and my wife and the 
Boy. Chispah still hated people by nature—children especially— 
hated ’em like snakes. When one of the youngsters coming from 
school passed too near the hitching post—whist! back would go her 
ears and her eyes would show ugly fire-spots. But after I had taken 
the Boy up and introduced him, Chispah knew that she was to be 
fond of him, or she needn’t love me. 

“Day after day I’ve seen the Boy taking bare-back rides around the 
corral. And I felt just as safe as if he had been on a rocking horse 
in the nursery—neither of which he ever owned, by the way. 

“He would walk under her, and make her show him her new shoes 
all day, if he pleased, and not a motion of an eyelash. And in all their 
plays she showed by the careful way she put her feet down, that she 
realized she must restrain her energy or she’d do some damage. 

“So, though Chispah held out hard against a new will, when she 
gave in, she gave in frankly and wholly. As for being affectionate 
and demonstrative, I knew I couldn’t teach her that, any more than 
you can teach those things to people. The largest part of Chispah’s 
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heart was an organ of respect. I’m sure respect was the basis of her 
fondness for me. A gentle, conciliatory approach would have made 
her contemptuous, but those ten tumbles in one day won her ad- 
miration completely. 

“You like an affectionate horse better? I don’t. The few times 
when Chispah came out of her reserve were worth all the whinny- 
ings of all the family horses I ever saw. 

“For instance, take the case of Tub. Chispah hated dogs among 
other things, and she didn’t know that Tub was the Boy’s new ter- 
rier. Before we had a chance to introduce them properly, Tub 
rushed down to the corral one morning and introduced himself, 

“T wasn’t an eye witness, but my wife said that a ball of black and 
white flew straight into the air before it had time to yelp. So, later 
that day, the Boy and I took Tub out to the post where Chispah stood 
switching flies. Tub was reluctant, but I put him down by Chispah’s 
head and I held him there and I said, ‘Chispah, this is Tub.’ 

“Tub evidently accepted it on the spot, like the honest little fellow 
he was, for that same afternoon I saw him asleep in the shadow of 
Chispah and the hitching-post, out there in the dusty road. 

“T tell you, you never could tell what was going on behind those 
inscrutable eyes. That is what I told everyone who had any dealings 
with Chispah, so it wasn’t my fault if they didn’t take care. 

“One noon I rode over to the barracks and left Chispah tied in 
front of the mess-room. I was always careful to isolate my lady, 
but on this occasion some kind fellow came along and turned her 
into the corral with half a dozen other horses. 

“When I looked out and noticed that Chispah was gone, I drew 
my conclusions, and by the time they were drawn I was at that corral 
prepared to see some bones and hanks of hair lying around. But all 
was peaceful as a school-hour. The bunch was calmly walking to 
the watering-trough, Chispah in the lead. 

“But as she was putting her nose down comfortably in the water, 
a big, smart gray of the Captain’s shoved in and bit her neck. Well, 
I expected—I don’t know what I expected—but I retreated a safe 
distance from the loose boards of that corral! 

“Nothing happened. Chispah merely looked around out of those 
deep eyes of hers, sort of sized up the gray, pushed back through the 
bunch, and walked to the other side of the corral. 

“When I told the fellows about it, I told the Captain that he'd 
better keep his gray away from Chispah for some time. If you'd 
ever seen a man’s eyes when a brother turned the joke on him too 
far in the mess-room, you’d know how Chispah had impressed me. 

“Well, a month passed and there was nothing doing. My wife 
and I speculated a little at first upon the extent of a horse’s memory, 
then we forgot the matter. 
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“Then the Gymkhanas came off. Chispah did her duty as quietly as 
a lamb and a couple of men even asked me it I'd train their horses 
before the next meet. Well, when the races were half over, I left 
Chispah standing on the side line while I ran back to speak to the 
referee. Her head was hanging and hr eyes were blinking like the 
iast shreds of animation in a dray-horse. While I was talking to 
Syms, I saw the Captain ride up on his shiny gray and stop near 
Chispah to talk to some ladies. The gray looked at Chispah in a 
saucy way, but Chispah only blinked and dropped her head lower. It 
was the prettiest bit of weariness with life that I’ve ever seen acted. 

“After a while the gray got tired of trying to take a rise out of her 
neighbor and turned away in disgust. Then, I tell you, things hap- 
pened! Like a flash old Chispah turned herself sharp behind the 
gray—and then— 

“Well, the Captain stopped his steed half a mile away, but Chis- 
pah’s neat little hoof-marks hadn’t added much beauty to that shiny 
coat. 

“When I decided to leave New Mexico, Herndon, a young officer, 
came running over to buy. He was always keen after a bargain, but 
he was sometimes afflicted with cold feet. They attacked him when 
I put gentle Chispah’s bridle into his hand and invited him to take a 
sample. He may have seen Chispah’s little attention to the big gray, 
or he may have heard about it—anyway, he hung back. 

“*T’d like to see the gait, first,’ he said; ‘the figure she puts up and 
all that. You show her off, Porter!’ 

“T wish you had seen Chispah go off with me. No, ‘go off’ is really 
too strong an expression. It was what the darkies call ‘inching,’ I 
guess. She was a shambling, flop-eared mule, a beetle, a snail—lI 
wondered if she had life enough to raise the next foot. 

“**So,’ I said to her as we crawled back into Herndon’s presence, 
‘so you don’t want to be sold, old girl?’ 

“‘Herndon’s superciliousness stood out all over him. ‘Thought you 
said a horse for sale,’ he jeered. 

“T handed him the bridle. ‘Perhaps she will go better for you.’ 

“T wish I had a photograph of that smile as Herndon ascended, and 
an enlarged one of the expression that followed it. 

“He was in one stirrup when the dust cleared away so that I could 
see Chispah at the end of the road, petitioning heaven with her front 
and hind feet alternately. 

“Herndon tumbled away home, the palest man you ever saw. I 
looked hard into Chispah’s eyes, but she dropped her head and ambled 
wearily after me to the corral. I’ve never known her to smile outside, 
anyway. 

“Yes, 1 finally sold her to Lieutenant Littlebrant. He had devil 
enough in him to appeal to Chispah, I guess. Anyway, they got 
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along all right together. I never saw him ride her much, of course, 
but Littlebrant wasn’t a fellow who allowed any will in his atmos- 
phere except his own—ot a horse’s, nor a dog’s, nor a woman’s, nor 
a man’s. 

“One of the men wrote me, after I’d been gone a couple of months, 
about a little affair between Chispah and her new master. 

“T’d told Littlebrant that he could do almost anything with her as 
long as he didn’t use spurs. But I told him if he ever tried that 
scheme, he'd be sorry—and sure enough he was. 

“Dickson wrote that he and Littlebrant were riding ‘cross desert 
to town, and Littlebrant suggested a race. Now, Chispah was a 
pretty spry beast, but evidently Dickson’s Peanuts ran her too close 
to suit Littlebrant. He pulled up and asked Dickson to lend him a 
spur. Dickson advised him not to try any experiments, but Little- 
brant said Chispah was a ‘sly little cuss’ and had ‘worked on old 
Porter’s feelings.’ ‘I'll be at the adobe ten minutes before you,’ he 
boasted, and dug sharp into Chispah’s flank. 

“Dickson says he never in his life saw a man stick on so well as 
Littlebrant. He rode like an Indian, but even then Dickson knew that 
he had lost control. Chispah was running wild, straight for an ar- 
royo, and Dickson held his breath. He got Peanuts up there as fast 
as he could, but there was no time to do anything. They were flying 
right on into that gully—at least so it seemed. 

“But when Chispah got to the very edge, Dickson says she stopped 
so short that it made him wink—and over her head sailed Littlebrant 
—Lord High Dignity Littlebrant—like a weak Roman candle, and 
landed in a clump of sage-brush on the other side. 

“Dickson said that Chispah simply shook herself and stood still. 
He didn’t know that it was a shrug, and that a shrug was the ex- 
pression of Chispah’s smile. Great mind, Chispah had.” 

Mr. Porter shook his head and smiled and picked up a magazine 
lying in the hammock. Eleanor, who loves “Black Beauty” and has 
literary ambitions, leaned forward reproachfully. “How could you 
bear to part with her?” she asked. 

We all smiled a little, but Chispah’s master stooped and picked 
up the awning rope. His Panama shaded his face, but I saw that his 
lips were not smiling. 

“Oh, you mustn’t care, you know, if you’re a tramp,” he said 
lightly. 

Redlands, Cal. 
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MITTENS IN HIS ARIZONA TENT 
By THERESA RUSSELL. 
si YOU can’t keep cool, Mittens,’ said Mother Eve, 
“keep as cool as you can.” 
That was when she caught me hanging over the can- 
teen. In those, the days of my petite and fluffy youth, 





keeping cool was the problem of existence. I asked 
Spottie what they meant by a problem of existence, and he said it 
was how to enjoy yourself when you were not having a good time. 

“The best solution,” he added, “comes from Texas. It consists 
in repeating a charm that says, J like it better that-a-way.” 

But there certainly was a charm about that canteen; and the 
oftener it was repeated, the better it worked. When Mother Eve 
would bring it in, all dripping and cool, and hang it up in the breeze, 
I would watch her with my gleaming eye until I saw her back, then 
with one bound I would be sprawling over the top between the 
straps, swaying gently back and forth, and feeling ripply little thrills 
from my front paws drooping over one side, clear to my tail grace- 
fully extending down the other. But alack! I am soon discovered 
and handed down. 

“It’s always the way, Mittie!” remarks Mother Eve. “Extension 
of enjoyment is in inverse proportion to its intensity.” 

When I asked Spottie to translate that for me, he said “It means 
the more you want a thing the more you can’t have it.” 

Yet it has been my experience that even if you can’t have it, you 
can have something anyhow, if you yawp loud and long enough 
for it. 

“But I shall now lay down the Law of Compensation,” Mother 
Eve would go on to say. 

It didn’t look like that to me. It looked like a plain old gunny-sack 
soused into a tub of cold water and spread on the floor of the tent. 
But whatever its name, it certainly did feel good. After one trial, 
Spottie and I would take possession of it without even a prelim- 
inary sniff, roll on it, tumble gn it, and try to spread as much of our 
hot little bodies on it as we could. 

“I wish,” said Mr. Adam one day. “I had some one to pay as 
much attention to me as you do to those kittens.” 

“Well,” replied Mother Eve, winking confidentially at me—I 
courteously returned the wink—‘whenever I see you going around 
here gasping for breath, with a strip of pink tongue lolling out, I’il 
fix a wet blanket for you too.” 

“Would I be expected to purr my thanks also?” 

“Any natural, spontaneous expression would be acceptable. When 
Mittens is taken with an extra spasm of gratitude, he licks my hand, 
and does it, too, with all the fervor and passion of prayer.” 
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“It is prayer—the same admixture of ‘Thank you,’ and ‘Please’ 
that we mortals present to the Divinity whose unseen hand feeds us.” 

When Mother Eve and Mr. Adam would fall to talking like that, 
they seemed to forget everything else, and I would often have to 
remind them about dinner. It was lucky for them that I never for- 
got. Spottie was not to be depended on, either, as he was apt to be 
off stalking birds and baby cottontails. He was particularly fond of 
birds. He said they appealed to his aesthetic sense—but there was 
no use of their appealing to anything, once he had fixed them with 
his glittering eye. It was this artistic taste of his that came near 
leading him into trouble later on, and that too, just when he was 
exulting in a golden opportunity. Mother Eve had imported some 
funny, two-legged little beasts she called Hens. They had stiff, 
shiny fur, and a curious habit of talking constantly, aloud but in low 
religious tones, as they paced solemnly about, chewing up little peb- 
bles and bugs and grasshoppers. I never admired them much, but 
Spottie’s scientific temperament led him to take an interest in them. 
One day he went flashing by the tent, all porcupiny with excitement, 
exclaiming “See there! One of those old hens has found a whole 
bunch of little birds. Won’t that be a grand feast, and so easy!” 
And in a trice he had pounced on one of the toddling yellow balls, 
and was off like a coyote. But Mother Eve had detected him. 

“Spottie!” she called, and her voice sounded queer, as if she 
wanted to cry, but didn’t have time. “Drop it, you scamp! You 
know better than that!” 

But Spottie sped on and she gave him a merry chase down to the 
river bank, soon returning, however, looking so dangerous that I 
quietly slipped under the tent. 

“Spottie has caught and eaten a little chicken!” she announced ; 
and while I didn’t see anything so tragic about that, I quaked for 
Spottie. 

“Wherefore I take it that the predatory Spot must mend his ways 
in this world or he’ll find himself translated to the next,” commented 
Mr. Adam, and his voice showed that he didn’t sense the situation 
either, or realize how terrible it was. What would have happened 
I can’t imagine, but some hours afterward Mr. Adam came up from 
the river with the chicken in his hand, alive and chirping in the 
absurd, infantile way that chickens have. 

“Why, what in the world! Where did you find it?” cried Mother 
Eve, beaming joyously. 

“Way down yonder in the sage-brush,” he replied. “You scared 
poor Spot so badly that he dropped his quarry alive. I happened to 
hear it down there, yelping lustily for mamma, but as soon as it 
heard me it hushed up and hid so cleverly I had a good long hunt for 
it. Curious instinct, that of lying low when in danger—and, like 
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most instincts, it is blind to the difference between real danger and 
salvation.” 

So Spottie was pardoned and caught no more chickens. He said 
there was no real sport in it anyway, and that, after all, there was 
no game like mice. Now that was a sentiment I could sympathize 
with. I just love mice, myself. They are so delicious to play with 
and torment, and so plump and juicy to eat. Up at Virginia Camp, 
where we had a real cat-mother, she used to catch them for us, 
always bringing the first one to me, and even the second and third, if 
I wanted them, before Spottie could have his turn. Mother Eve 
says that is why Spottie has grown up so independent and capable, 
wihle I am a lazy little fraud, not worth my bacon. Well, what’s 
the use of being worth it? To get or not to get it—that is the point 
And besides, I did try to reciprocate. 

One night, when the big light was hung out in the sky, along with 
all the little lights, I had fine luck hunting and caught more mice 
than I could eat. I was in a quandary (at least, I think that is 
what it was), having no cat-mother to take them to, and Spottie 
off on one of his excursions, when suddenly I had a happy thought. 

“Why, there’s Mother Eve. She divides up with me all day, and 
I don’t believe she ever has a thing to eat all night. Now’s my time 
to divide with her, when I have too much and she hasn't any.” 

So I picked out a nice fat mousie, with a long, slender tail, really 
a choice specimen, sprang with it over the board siding of the tent 
(you know they always kept the flaps rolled up so Spottie and I 
could get in and out whenever we pleased), jumped on to my lady’s 
little cot and pattered proudly up to her face. She was sound asleep, 
so I had to brush the mouse’s tail gently over her eyelids to wake 
her up. And then—upon my soul, this is a strange world! I recol- 
lected, when I came to, Mr. Adam’s saying one time that “women 
were like Providence; their ways were past finding out.” 

“Sure,” agreed the Colonel, “and we have to have the same faith 
in ’em that we do in Providence—that they mean right well, any- 
how.” 

Well, perhaps they do, but they are plumb mystifying. Spottie 
was unsympathetic, as usual. 

“How often must I tell you,” he said severely, “that there is only 
one real good, all-round motto that will stand the strain of practice, 
and that is Whatever you do, don’t butt in. If you will persist in 
doing it, then don’t be astonished if you’re butted out again consid- 
erable spry.” 

And the very next day Mr. Adam had an experience that proved 
Spottie’s thesis to be correct. Mother Eve came up from the river 
bank with a smooth white piece of driftwood about as big round 
as her wrist. Then she began prowling around in the little box 
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she called her “pantry,” muttering to herself, “Let me see! The 
deepest thing I have to mix it up in is one of these soup-plates.” 

Then she spied me sitting on the trunk as usual, watching to see 
if she was going to punch another can of cream. 

“Can you keep a secret, Mittie?’’ she inquired. But she didn’t 
hand anything out to me, and I asked Spottie afterwards what she 
meant by a secret. 

“Why,” he said, “it isn’t anything; only you have to be careful 
to tell it to just one person at a time.” 

But now Mother Eve went on, “We're going to have pie for 
dinner! Now what do you think of that? I’ve discovered a rolling- 
pin and invented a method, and what more do you want?” 

So she rolled out a little blanket of dough, spread it in a tin plate, 
opened a can of peaches and poured them in and sprinkled sugar 
over the top. Then she mixed up another little sheet for a cover, 
trimmed it off and pinched the edges down, smiling at me all the 
while and humming a foolish little song about “Billy Boy,” and how 
“she can make a cherry pie, quicker’n a cat can wink its eye,” which 
I know was foolish, because I winked mine forty times before ever 
that pie was finally constructed. But at last it was all crimped and 
frilled, and Mother Eve ran out with it to the Dutch oven already 
heating over the camp-fire coals. However, instead of putting it 
in, she stopped suddenly and wrinkled her forehead all up. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” called out Mr. Adam, just then 
arriving from somewhere. “The prospect looks good to me.” 

“May be a case of anticipation versus realization,” she replied. “I 
just happened to think, Adam. That old Dutch oven is built on such 
an angle that while this tin will go in at the top easily enough, it 
won't go clear to the bottom. It will stick fast just about half way.” 

“Should think it would bake all the better that way.” 

“Bake well enough. That’s as far as a man would think. But, 
being baked, how are you going to get it out? All the way I see is 
to turn the oven upside down and hammer on the bottom till the 
pie falls out.” 

“That would be apt to disfigure the pastry some, wouldn’t it?” 
said Mr. Adam musingly. “Ah, I have it. Blessed be bailing-wire! 
We'll just slip a little piece under the tin, with the ends sticking up 
to lift it out by.” 

“Noble idea,” agreed Mother Eve, and together they lowered the 
precious pie into the yawning black kettle. But alas! It went in 
sideways. , 

“Oh, listen at it!” wailed Mother Eve, dancing up and down with 
excitement. “The juice is all trickling out and sizzling on the bot- 
tom. Jerk it up straight, Adam, quick!” 

Thus adjured, Mr. Adam pulled on the wires, but he must have 
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pulled too hard, for in the twinkling of an eye (and no fooling this 
time) that pie had leaped out of the oven and flopped vehemently 
over on to the sand, a battered and a hopeless wreck. Poor Mother 
Eve regarded it with a face that looked like the sky before a storm. 
Then she glanced up accusingly at Mr. Adam, and his looked so 
much worse that she sat down in the sand, now being irrigated with 
peach juice, and laughed till she cried. But that kind of tears never 
worried Mr. Adam any, and the sun came out on his countenance, 
too. 

“Well, Eve,” he said, “if you take it that way, this pie will never 
give you indigestion. And if you'll be good enough to achieve an- 
other, I'll build a wire cage for it, with ribs to the four points of 
the compass and a handle on top, and it will work like a top, too.” 

“Magnificent and stupendous scheme!” she cried, “whether it 
works or not. You may not be a success as a wire-puller, Adam, 
but you’re a gentleman and a scholar.” 

“T know what a gentleman is,” I said later on to Spottie, when 
I was rehearsing the scene to him. “It’s a man who is polite to little 
kittens. Most everyone I know is a gentleman. But I don’t remem- 
ber ever hearing about a scholar.” 

“They’re not so numerous,” admitted Spot, “and there are plenty 
of imitations. But the real article is unmistakable. It is simply one 
who has learned the difference.” 

Thereupon, dinner being ready, we went in to help the folks eat 
it, and afterwards to help them take their siesta, and generally to 
make ourselves useful. It is a comfort to me to feel myself a useful, 
helpful unit in the social order. But I grieve to say that that idea 
doesn’t seem to appeal to Spottie at all. I fear he is growing to be an 
anarchist in politics and an atheist in religion. He says life is more 
picturesque and dramatic from that point of view. “But for you,” 
he added, “the beaten trail of orthodoxy will be safer and easier. 
And besides, one of each kind is always better than two of one kind, 
for if ‘variety is the spice of life,’ sharp contrast is its sauce 
piquante.” 

Stanford University. 


SUNSET 
By NEETA MARQUIS 
E DROWNS there in the ruthless, bitter sea 
The sun who rode triumphantly at noon ; 
While, pale with fright, looks on the helpless moon. 





Imploring fingers of tenacious light 
He still upholds—alas! where none can save. 
He sinks—Ah, but he waged a gallant fight! 
Mark where his blood still reddens on the wave. 
Los Angeles. 
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ORLEANS INDIAN LEGENDS 
By MELCENA BURNS DENNY 
VI. 
THE COYOTE’S JOURNEY TO THE OCEAN 
EE-NAAF-FICH, the Coyote, sat in his sweat-house, 
making twine. For days he did nothing but make 
twine. All the animals began to gossip about it. 
They came one by one and looked in. 
“What are you doing?” they would ask. 

“Only making twine,” the Coyote would answer. “Only mak- 
ing twine, twine, twine.” 

So they got tired asking him, and he sat there twisting it with 
his fingers and rolling it on his thighs, making piles and piles 
of twine. He didn’t even take time to eat, and, when no one 
was around to listen, he sang about what he was going to do. 














Ki-you-us, ne-wam-a-ich! Tach-a-nee, tach-a-nee! 
To the ocean, to get money! Traveling, traveling! 

At last he took notice how hungry he was, for he had not 
eaten for days. He made all the twine into a big money-bag 
and threw it across his shoulder. Then he started out from 
Orleans in the direction of the ocean. 

Pretty soon he came to a sweat-house. He slipped up, looking 
about him sharply, wondering if he would find anything to eat. 
There outside the door was a shallow cup of woven work, and 
it had something in it. It looked awfully good to the Coyote. 

He listened. Inside he could hear someone stirring. He 
dipped a finger into the cup, and thrust it dripping into his 
mouth. It was gooseberry juice. My, but it tasted cool and 





nice! 
Inside he heard a thin, high, little voice singing: 
it 
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Na-ni-ni-co-wake ! 
I want to go swim! 
It was the Lizard sweating. In a minute he would be rush- 
ing out for his swim in the river. The Coyote knew then what 
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the gooseberry juice was waiting there for. In an instant he 
had lifted the cup and drained it at one swallow. Nothing ever 
tasted so nice in all the world. 

Then the Coyote hid himself. The door was pushed open 
and out ran the Lizard, steaming with sweat. He snatched up 
the cup to drink the juice. There was not a drop left in it. 

“That’s the Coyote’s doings,” said the Lizard aloud. But the 
Coyote stayed hidden. As the Lizard ran on, he made a thought 
in his mind. But he didn’t say it aloud. This was the thought, 
and it sang itself to a little tune in the Lizard’s mind: 

“IT wish the Coyote would be thirsty. I wish he would go to 
drink and find everything empty and dry.” 

As soon as the Coyote heard the Lizard splash into the water, 
he came out from his hiding place and hurried away. As he 
went, he sang to himself how he was going to the ocean to get 
him lots of money. But he was fearfully hungry. He kept 
looking around for something to eat. Away ahead of him he 
saw smoke. 

“That is someone’s house,” he thought, and he began to sneak 
up again, ready to steal anything he might see. But it was not 
a house. It was a forest burning. He kept going, and kept 
going, and he kept singing: “I want to eat! I want to eat! 
Doesn’t matter where! I want to eat!” 

Then he saw a mole. It was roasted by the fire. He picked 
it up and ate it. It was so sweet! It was so nice! Then he 
saw another. He ate that, too. 

Pretty soon he came to a patch of indian strawberries. They 
were thick as pebbles, and shone red and bright among their 
green leaves. He sat down and ate. They were so sweet! 
They were so nice! He ate until there wasn’t one left. 

Then he went on. The fire had died out, and all through the 
forest, where it had been burning, the ground was scattered over 
with roasted moles and roasted grasshoppers. 

First he ate a grasshopper. Oh, it was so sweet, so nice! 
Then he ate a mole. It was so sweet, so nice, too. Then he 
ate more moles, and more grasshoppers, and more Indian straw- 
berries, until he was ready to burst. 

When he could eat no more he passed on through the forest. 
He began to feel thirsty. He heard a creek running down below 
him, and the sound made him thirstier still. 

“T am so glad, so glad!” he sang to himself, running down 
toward the water. There it was, a clear, sparkling stream, glis- 
tening as it rushed over its clean, smooth stones. It was so wide 
one could not jump it, and so deep one could not wade it. The 
Coyote threw himself across a flat rock and stooped to drink. 
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His lips touched bare rocks, hot with the noonday sun. 

The Coyote rose to his feet. There was no water anywhere, 
nor any sound of water. The Coyote looked up the stream 
and down the stream. There was not even a tiny pool. Even 
the sand in the crevices was parched and hot. 

The Coyote started slowly on. 

“Oh, what shall I do! What shall I do!” he kept saying to 
himself as his mouth and throat got drier with thirst. 

Soon he heard another stream. He ran as fast as he could, 
and plunged himself in to drink. There was only dry stone—the 
water that he had stooped to drink was nowhere. 

He went on. He was feeling faint with thirst, and ready to 
drop, but he heard the murmur of another stream. He slipped 
up to it, hiding himself behind trees and boulders. The water 
bubbied over green moss and glittering pebbles. It wasn’t a 
very big stream. The Coyote, still keeping himself hidden, took 
off his blanket, rolled it up, and threw it with all his might into 
the middle of the brook. He thought he could suck the water 
out of it, but the instant it touched the stream every drop of 
water vanished. Not even the corner of the blanket was wet. 

The Coyote looked at the blanket a while, and then went on, 
leaving it there. He heard a sound like wind, and he thought 
it was the ocean. He went on, and went on, and soon he saw 
that it was the river, down by Happy Camp. He wandered 
around till that was where he was. He was so weak he could 
scarcely walk along. At last he came to the edge of it. 

He lay down feebly across a big round stone, and leaned over 
toward the water. As his mouth drew close to it, the water 
shrank away and shrank away as he bent lower and lower. He 
could feel its coolness against his lips, but he could never quite 
touch it. If he drew up, the water rose again. It plagued him 
and played with him. At last he bent so low that all at once 
he fell in. 

The water was taken by surprise, and so was the Coyote. He 
nearly drowned before he could get his head out. Then the 
water floated him down, down, down toward the ocean. He was 
so cold he could not swim, and so weak it was all he could 
do to keep his head up. For three days and nights he floated. 
Then he came to the ocean, and the water washed him up on the 
beach. 

He lay there. He tried to get up. After a while he got up. 
He was so weak, and sick, and hungry, and cold. He saw a 
smoke. He made his way slowly toward it. 

Soon he came to two houses. In one he heard talk and laugh- 
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ter, and a sound as if people were eating. The other was empty. 
He went in. 

It was a sweat-house. There was a fire burning, and it was 
nice and warm. One side of the sweat-house was built up of 
wood. He put some more on the fire. He began to feel good. 
He wanted to lie down and rest. He saw several pillows, which 
were the bodies of seals with the fur still on. He lay down on 
one. It felt soft and comfortable. Then he felt hungry. He 
ate one of the pillows. It was all fine grease. Then he ate 
another pillow. These were the two smallest. The grease and 
fat made him feel fine and warm. 

Then he began to feel afraid. The people in the other house 
were moving about. 

The Coyote hid himself in the pile of wood. And none too soon, 
for all the people came into the sweat-house to spend the night. 

They came over to the woodpile to throw more wood on the 
fire, but the Coyote lay still and made no sound. Then the 
people began to lie down, one by one, on their pillows. Two of 
them found that their pillows were gone. 

The people were all sleepy with their eating. 

“That’s the Coyote’s doings,” they all said when they had 
looked the sweat-house over. So they lay down anyhow and 
went to sleep. They seemed to be stupid, good-natured people. 
It didn’t trouble them. 

The Coyote went to sleep, too, feeling drowsy with all the fat 
he had eaten. In the morning the people woke up and went 
into the other house to eat again. The Coyote kept hidden in 
the wood. He thought he would wait till they had all gone 
before he slipped away. 

Soon they came back into the sweat-house, and the Coyote was 
glad to hear them begin to plan a long trip. He waited im- 
patiently for them to go. But soon a word caught his ear. 

“Better go up that way, by Oak-o-nahm-han-nich,” said one. 

“What is that they call it?” thought the Coyote. “Oak-o-nahm- 
nan-nich? That’s the long lake. That’s my place. That’s 
where I came from!” 

He listened to them make their plans. He felt very homesick 
and far away. Soon he heard the word again. He could not re- 
sist the sound of it. He sprang out from the woodpile and stood 
among them. 

“Oh, take me with you!” he begged. “Oak-o-nahm-han-nich, 
that’s my country! That’s where I came from!” 

They laughed at him. 

“Where are the two pillows?” they said. “I guess we are 
likely to take you!” 
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He begged them hard, but they refused. Then he looked at 
them, and thought hard. They were very dull looking people, 
with no bright colors, 

“I will paint you pretty,” he said. “I ama paint man. I will 
paint you all the colors, if you will take me!” 

The people talked among themselves, and finally agreed that 
they would take him if he would let himself be hidden in the 
bottom of the boat and not look out till he heard the boat strike 
the beach for landing. 

The Coyote gladly consented, and he let himself be covered 
with a skin in the bottom of the boat, and he did not look out till 
he heard the boat strike on a rock. Then he sprang out, and 
there was the long lake, and his own country! 

The people all crowded about him to be painted, and true to 
his promise, he painted them pretty. As he painted them one 
by one, they were changed to ducks and flew away, back to the 
water again, where they had lived when they were people. The 
heads of some he painted green, and he painted their bodies with 
all the different paints, so that you can find eleven colors on them 
to this very day. And on the duck-girls’ necks he painted white 
necklaces. Those, too, you can find, if you think about looking 
for them, for they have been wearing them ever since. 

The Coyote was so glad to be back in his own country that 
when he was through painting the duck-people he rolled around, 
and rolled around, and rolled around, kicking and kicking and 
kicking, and rolling, till the whole place was rolled out flat and 
smooth as any floor. You'd notice it if you visited Orleans, but 
maybe you wouldn’t know that it was the Coyote who made it 
so flat and level, because he was so glad to be home once more. 


EBAS-NOW-WAN-ICH AND THE RED MAN 

#1 BAS-NOW-WAN-ICH, the Owl who goes hunting 
| with a little dog (for such is the meaning of the word 
in the language of the Orleans Indians), was a great 
hunter. Every day he would killa deer. He would 
go out with his little dog and scare up a deer some- 
where up on the river. The deer would leap into the water and 
swim down stream to get away from the dog. Down stream 
would be waiting Ebas-now-wan-ich’s Little Brother, with bow 
and arrows, a boat and a knife. Down would swim the deer. 
Little Brother would watch him, hiding. Little Brother would 
shoot. Little Brother would leap into his boat. He would catch 
the deer and drag him to land. He would kill him with his knife, 
and cut him, loosening his skin, dressing him, drawing the skin 
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together into the sack they call ach-hope, ready for carrying. 
Then Ebas-now-wan-ich would carry him to their home. 

One day Ebas-now-wan-ich scared up a fine deer with his little 
dog. The deer leaped into the river and swam down. Little 
Brother hid, waiting, shot his arrow, rowed out, dragged the deer 
to land, cut him, made him into ach-hope, ready for carrying. 
Then, when Ebas-now-wan-ich was about ready to carry him 
home, down the river came a great naked Red Man, bright red, 
with a long red knife swinging across his bosom by a thong. As 
he walked, the great knife swung back and forth. 

The Owls, Ebas-now-wan-ich as well as Little Brother, were 
frightened by his terrible looks. 

“Let me carry the deer,” said the Red Man. “He is too heavy 
for you.” 

“All right,” agreed the two Owls, for they were too afraid to 
object. 

So the Red Man swung ach-hope up on his back, with the leg- 
straps coming across his forehead. Then he carried the deer off. 
The Owls were too afraid to follow. The Red Man took it some- 
where up the river, walking along the bank. 

The next day Ebas-now-wan-ich drove another deer down the 
river, and Little Brother killed it. Again the big Red Man came 
striding down the river bank, swinging his big red knife. 

“Let me carry ach-hope,” he said. “The deer is too big for 
you.” 

Again the Owls were frightened at his bigness and his red- 
ness, and let him carry off their game. 

Every day they would kill a deer, and every day the Red Man 
would come and carry it off. So Ebas-now-wan-ich and Little 
Brother grew so hungry they could hardly go to hunt. They 
were so thin that they could scarcely walk. 

One day the Coyote walked down the stream and found Little 
Brother waiting. 

“What are you waiting for?” he asked. 

“I am waiting to kill a deer.” 

“When did you kill one last?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“Then why do you look so hungry?” 

So Little Brother told him how every day they killed a deer 
and the Big Red Man came and made off with it. 

“Why don’t you kill him?” asked the Coyote. 
“He is too big for us,” said the Owl. 
“Well, I will kill him,” replied the Coyote. 
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So he hid himself, and Little Brother hid himself, and soon the 
deer Ebas-now-wan-ich had scared up came swimming down the 
river. Little Brother shot and hit him, and went out in his boat, 
and dragged the deer fo land, and loosened his skin, and made 
him into ach-hope, ready for carrying, all according to custom. 
Then the Coyote dropped some heavy rocks into the sack the 
skin made, and hid again. Next came Ebas-now-wan-ich, pre- 
paring to carry off the game, and then came the big Red Man, 
swinging his red knife. This was as it always happened. 

“Let me carry ach-hope,” he said. “The deer is too heavy for 
you.” 

“All right,” agreed the Owls, as they always did. 

So he stooped and placed the straps across his forehead. But 
when he tried to rise, the heavy rocks that the Coyote had slipped 
into the sack of deer skin weighed him down. While he still 
struggled, the Coyote leaped out and struck him again and again 
on his head, until he was dead. 

“You be that kind,” he said, and the Red Man changed to an 
alder tree. “No longer come stalking down the river bank taking 
away the game that people kill. Stand by the river and watch 
the deer swim down, and the little hunter shoot him with his 
arrow, and row out and drag him in and make him into ach-hope, 
ready for carrying. But no matter how hungry you are, never 
move from where you stand. Just stand and wave your arms 
and swing your knife, and see if that will frighten them.” 

So the naked Red Man was changed into an alder tree. And 
although sometimes, when the wind blows, you can see his knife 
swing across his bosom, he never moves from his tracks and 
frightens no one. You would never guess that he was red at all 
unless you cut into his bark. Then you would see that his blood 
is still as red as when he came scaring Ebas-now-wan-ich and 
Little Brother with his looks, and stealing away their game. 


HACH-A-MOON, THE LOCUST 
Si2)7| ACH-A-MOOM, the Locust, was a bad fellow. That 
; | was in the old days when he was so big everybody 
was afraid of him. He was so big he could do what 
he wanted to, and he never lost a chance to eat a 
man. Just the sound of his voice in the woods was 
enough to frighten anybody, though all he said was one big word. 
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Choos-poom ! 
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Anyone who heard it was wise if he ran in the other direction. 
He loved to make the big sound and he went prowling about the 
woods killing folks for the fun of it, and eating everything. 

Now this is the way he came by his death. 

Ach-oo-weish, the Wildcat, and Apar-ach, the Fox, made up 
their minds to rid the woods of the big glutton. So they started 
out with nothing but their muscles and grit. They could hear him 
frightening folks with his thundering, “Choos-poom!” But they 
weren't scared by it. They came close to the place where he 
lived, and a woman came running out of a house and stopped 
them. 

“Where are you going?” she cried. 

“We're going to kill the bad giant that lives in these woods.” 

“Not the Locust Man?” 

“Yes, the Locust man,” said the Wildcat and Fox. 

“Oh,” she said, trying to stop them, “he kills everyone! He 
will kill you! He is hungry all the time!” 

But they got past her, and because they were the only people 
who had ever come into the Locust’s country, they surprised him. 
They were right up to him before he saw them. 

“Choos-poom!” he roared, making the big noise. It was the 
last time he ever said it, for the Fox clutched him in a strangling 
grasp, and the Wildcat pounded him on the head. But the Lo- 
cust was mostly noise and bluster and it was not hard to kill him. 

“You be that kind!” the Fox said as the big fellow began to 
shrivel. “No need to make your big Choos-poom! Sit on a tree 
and make a little squeak! Kill no more men with your noise, 
but eat the green leaves and squeak when the sun shines!” 

With one more blow he let the Locust go, for he had ham- 
mered him down to his present size. And that is why the locust 
is no bigger, though he eats as much in the course of a single 
summer as many a creature ten times his size. 


Berkeley, Cal 
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A BOSTONIAN FINDS A NEW HOME. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., November 2, 1g0f 
My Dear Wife:—My daily postals have already informed you that | 


7 arrived here a little before noon a week ago today, on the “Flyer,” that 
magnificently equipped Santa Fe train running from Chicago to the Pacific, 
with accommodations which make traveling a positive luxury 

A very large hotel called the “Alvarado” adjoins the depot here Ches¢ 

‘ are of the old Moorish architecture, and, with their quaint arches, towers 


and facades, form absolutely the most attractive and beautiful group of 
buildings I have seen since I left Boston. The hotel is managed by the 
Harvey Company, and you already know what they have done and are 
doing for the gastronomic satisfaction of the traveling public 

As soon as I had registered, the clerk handed me your letter of the 21st, 
and I was soon in thought with you and the children, amid home scenes, 
and I enjoyed it thoroughly, even if it did make me feel a little lonesome 
I will not say homesick, because (if you agree) we will make our new home 
here, and I already feel that we will never regret it. During the past 
month [ have, as you know, visited every portion of New Mexic ind 
my letters prove that I am already an enthusiastic admirer of tl rritory 
Che decided improvement in my health has contributed gr 


tion of a favorable opinion; my acquaintances 


g g 
different cities has impressed me; and the number and attractiveness 
business openings have convinced me that I have found tl f red sp 
in our country where wealth, happiness and health promise follow 
promptly the setting up of our Lares and Penates. After studying this cit) 
for a week, I have decided that we should sett] hers nd m ect im 
Writing this letter is to convince you that [ am right. Compare this 
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FrRuIt EXHIBIT AT TERRITORIAL FAIR 


and the photographs which accompany it with my letters from the other 


cities of this great Territory, and I am sure you will agree with me. Whether 
vou think I am right or not, get ready 


to come, and bring the children; 
otherwise it may interest you to know that divorces 


are easily secured 
here. A lady informed me that after living here 


a year she applied for 
a divorce on the ground of desertion, and in about seven 
free woman, and still attractive. 


weeks she was a 


am 
There are positively better-looking 


Speaking of women, I wish you might see the ladies of this city—I 
certain it would be a revelation to you. 
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and better-gowned women than in any place of its size | ever visited. “The 
social life is all that could be desired. A woman's club is ably officered 
and has thoughtfully arranged and intelligently conducted departments; they 
are even now building a fine and commodious club house. The men are 
delightfully cordial, and I was surprised to find so much talent and education 
among the professional and business men who are prominent in city affairs 
They have many social organizations, chief among which are the Masons, 
the Odd Fellows and the Elks. They have halls and club rooms which ar¢ 
comfortable and attractive. 

[he feature which interests me in both the men and the women is thx 
enterprise and push which characterize their management of city and private 
affairs; no jealousies appear, but all seem to work toegther for the good 
of the community. ‘The Territorial Fair, which was held lately in this city. 

















PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ALBUQUERQUE 


illustrates this, and also their extreme liberality. It was the 26th Annual 
Fair. Thus every year since the city began its modern existence, thes« 
exhibitions of the products of the country have been held. They have, I am 
told, afforded a weck’s pleasure and profit, but at an expense of about seven 
thousand dollars annually, contributed by the enterprising citizens 

] 


he city is full of churches, there being no less than sixteen organizations 


nearly all of which have church homes. Many of the church buildings are¢ 


very creditable structures, the best having cost upwards of $20,000. Witl 
your love of music, you will be interested in knowing that one of the churches 
has a $5,000 pipe-organ. The people of the churches are workers, and most 
of the organizations have Ladies’ Aid Societies, which are exceptionally 
efficient. Outside the churches, the humanities are carefully protected by 


benevolent and humane societies, and by an Anti-Saloon League Phe 
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public school system is well adapted to its purpose, with a central school 
and four ward school buildings; with a full corps of efficient teachers; with 
a systematic curriculum from the primary department through a high-school 
course; it offers advantages second to none. ‘The grades are fully up to 
similar grades in Boston. The University of New Mexico is located here, 
and not only has a preparatory department and a Normal course, but offers 
a full college education, either classical or scientific. The instruction is 
thorough and up-to-date, and the grade is the same as similar institutions 
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in the East. ‘lhe number « 


f pupils is only about 150, yet the college spirit 
is admirable, and but the slightest investigation demonstrates that good 
and efficient work is being done. College sports are not neglected. A 
weekly paper and an annual publication, liberally patronized by the mer 
chants of the city, keep alive an active interest. Basket-, foot- and bas« 
ball are played with teams from the city and from Territorial institutions, 
and a track-meet is held every year. I know that if parents in the East 
realized the advantages which this institution affords, many weak and sickly 
boys, and girls, too, would be sent here to grow strong and well in the 
invigorating atmosphere of this sunny clime, and at the same time keep up 
in their studies with their more fortunate companions whose bodily health 
permits them to attend Eastern colleges and universities 


lhe excellent private schools for boys and girls, conducted by somé 


Catholic organizations, a well-equipped business college and one or two 




















ALBUQUERQUE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


private schools supplement the educational institutions maintained by public 
funds. the Methodists carry on an Industrial School for Mexican girls 
and a college for Mexican boys; the Presbyterians have a large school for 
Mexican boys; the Congregationalists a day school for Mexican boys and 
girls. In both the boarding schools for Mexican boys a theological depart 
ment equips evangelists for religious work among their people rhe United 
States Government has an Indian School here which accommodates ovet 
350 pupils. It is crowded this year, and more than $°0,0co will be expended 
in new buildings 

You will see that, for a young city, Albuquerque has exceptionally good 
educational facilities; and I have detailed these to show you the temper 
and inclination of the people. In fact, our children can do as well here 


as in Boston, and in some respects better. | say this after a very thorough 
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ST. JOSEPH’S SANITARIUM, ALBUQUERQUE 


examination of the public schools and the University The teachers are, 


as a class, above the average, and the tone of the schools is excellent 
I have, since my arrival in this city, been especially impressed with the 
cleanliness of the streets, the great number and extent of brick and cement 
sidewalks, the beautifully kept lawns about the residences, and the abundanc¢ 
of flowers. The trees are so numerous and so large that from the hills 
on the east of the city the plain looks like an extensive forest with gables 
and roofs extending up here and there from the foliage The private resi 
dences have an appearance of comfort; and, while there are no very spacious 
mansions, there are innumerable medium-size but artistically constructed 
homes 
Lhe 


lhe business portion of the city is quite metropolitan in appearance 


1 varied stocks, and _ strictly 


wholesale and retail houses carry extensive an 
up-to-date. The amount of business done is apparently very large; this 


is a distributing point for a large extent of country Vhere are a number 
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COMMERCIAL CLUB, ALBUQUERQUI 


of manufacturing establishments Che railroad h 


where about one thousand men are employed. The American Lumber Com 


pany, employing 1200 men, has a very 


factory near this city Chey cut over 300,000 feet of lumber each day, and 


turn out over 1200 doors every twenty-four hours. One of the most sur 
prising things to me was the sight of this immense lumber-plant 


country which in my 


in a 
journeys seemed utterly devoid of timber 

It is said that the population of the city is about 15,000. I presume this 
is an exaggeration, but there is so much life and activity, and so much 
accomplished, that | was inclined to place the number of 


inhabitants even 
higher than that estimate 


The banks show a deposit of over five million dollars, and it 


object during the next few years to have a 


shall be my 


considerable portion of that 
wealth transferred to my private account 


lhe city owes its wonderful growth, as | have intimated, to the vigor 
and progressiveness of its people, and most active is its medium of ex 


pression, the Commercial Club, an organization of business men. ‘They have 


a club building of brown sandstone three stories high, which is a beautiful 


was its shops located here, 


large saw-mill and a sash-and-door 
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structure. In visiting the club I met the Secretary, Mr. P. F. MecCanna, 
who furnished the literature respecting the city which I sent you. He told 
me that he distributed large quantities throughout the East in response to 
inquiries. 

Che Elks own their home here, a fine building, including a tasty opera 
house, recently completed at a cost of $75,000. 

I visited the Sisters’ Hospital here, owned and maintained by the Sisters 
of Charity. It is certainly a delightful place in which to be sick 

I need hardly say that the city has good water and sewerage systems, 
telephone, electric light and gas, and a well-maintained electric street-car 
line. A large public library building, the gift of one of Albuquerque's 
leading citizens, contains a well-assorted library of about 3,000 volumes. 
Store buildings and residences under construction in all parts of the city 
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BARNETT BLOCK, ALBUQUERQUE 


attest its present growth, ane the difficulty of finding a_ house lor rent 
shows that the population is more than keeping pace with the building 
operations. The city owns two or three parks; one called Robinson Park, 
while not large, is well kept and abounds with fine shade trees and graceful 
flower beds It is well patronized at all seasons and affords a_ pleasant 
place ot rest 
Having lived all our lives in the old Bay State, and for the past thirty 
vears in historic Trimountain, it may seem difficult to become reconciled 
to life in this remote western section of our country; but | am contident 
we will soon love Albuquerque and its people; for “where’er one man may 
help another, that spot of the earth is thine and mine 
While I have written quite fully of Albuquerque as it might appeal to 
you, | have said little of its chief charm to me, its health-restoring climate 


In order to appreciate this rightly you must experience it. Words are in 
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adequate for its prover description. Albuquerque is located nearly a milk 
above sea level, in the midst of the lofty ridges of the Rockies. A mighty 
“river once cut a deep chasm here twenty miles or more wide, and deep as 
the present Grand Canon of the Colorado, In the course of time, deposits 
of sand and gravel almost completely filled up this stupendous gorge, and 
later the Rio Grande sought the sea through this valley \ natural drainage, 
which will serve populous communities for ages, was thus provided. [he 
mountains on the east, which rise nearly a mile above the valley, are piled-up 


masses of rock similar to many of the Swiss ranges, full of ravines with 


running water and groves of pines, and forming a background for the play 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ALBUQUERQUI 


of light and shade and the strange lavender and mauve colorings following 
the setting of the sun. Nature has caused these Sandia Mountains to lift 
“their lofty and luminous summits” as a perpetual joy to all lovers of 
the grand and beautiful. But practically regarded, thee serve as a_ buffet 
to the north and east winds, and thus greatly ameliorate climatic conditions 
in the valley. I do not know that an explanation has yet been given for the 
fact that a small area extending twenty miles north and south of Albu 
querque, and not more than ten miles wide, has a smaller annual rainfall 
than any other portion of what is known as the arid west, but probably 


it is Owing to some local convectional action. New Mexico is, or rather 


will be, the “Sunshine State.” Rareiy, | am told, does a day pass without 
some hours of sunshing Statistics show that on an average, three hundred 
and fifty days in the year are clear. There is a peculiar property to the 
sunbeams, noticeable to the most indifferent lhe atmosphere, rare on 


account of the altitude, and light owing to the absence of humidity, allows 
the fullest effect to the radiance of the sun. For these reasons this place 
is peculiarly adapted for the treatment of many diseases, especially those 


of a tubercular character This whole Rocky Mountain region is destined 
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R10 GRANDE WOOLEN MILLS (CO-OPERATIVE 
and Albuquerque, if 
victims ol! 


consumptives, 
spot for the 
the number « 


sanatorium for 
unfortunat« 


the world’s 
»f invalids 


t, will be the most 


to become 
favore d 
seeking 


mistake not, 
the White Plague. Every year, it is said, 
climatic relief from their troubles, who resort to Albuquerque, increase I 
ve met a number of these, but Albuquerque has so many stirring, active, 
nealthy men and women that the sick ones are not unpleasantly prominent 
tr I have not wearied you with this long letter, but | specially desi 
1 to feel that in coming to Albuquerque you will not only help me to gain . 
lete healtl ut vy will find here social and civic relations to make 
pp nd contented, and the right conditions, religiously and educ 
ti for the best interests of our growing childre1 
me } s early as possible when you will be abk I 
your new home 
| Ahi nd t to oO 1 abund ri 
You ffect ite] 
| 
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OCEANSIDE AND SAN LUIS REY VALLEY 
, By W.S. SPENCER 


yOR a single locality that most nearly conforms to the require- 





ments for a home-site, that strip of territory in San Diego 
county of which Oceanside is the center is unmatched in the 
State. It extends for twenty miles up and down the coast and 
reaches inland to comprise the valley of the San Luis Rey river 
and tributary valleys. Oceanside, the trade center of this 
favored locality, is on the main line of the Santa Fe railroad, and is the first 
place the traveller reaches on entering the county 

For natural beauty of situation and sightliness, the city reflects credit 
on the good taste and judgment of its founders. Hundreds of beautiful 
homes, embowered in trees, spread out before the eye from a vantage-point 
on the top of the gentle slope upon which the town is situated, and the pro 
fusion of shade and ornamental trees forms a welcome contrast to other 
seaside towns along this southern coast 

Oceanside is incorporated and owns and operates its own water works, 
which furnish a plentiful supply of fine water pumped from deep wells in 
the bed of the San Luis Rey, and piped over the city under pressuri he 
town is lighted by electricity furnished by a private company 

One of the main attractions of the town is the magnificent bathing beach 
certainly one of the best on the whole coast, and to this is due the fast 
growing popularity of Oceanside as a resort. A large bath-house, with a 


cement plunge and fitted with facilities for hot salt- and fresh-water baths, 


adds to the opportunities for pleasure and healthful sport. Fishing and 


hunting are excellent 
While Oceanside has achieved a reputation as a resort, it 1s pre-eminently 
a city for the home-builder, and as such is growing rapidly The many sul 


stantial homes erected in the past vear speak volumes for its attractiveness 


in this respect 
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Public improvements more than keep abreast of private enterpris¢ s tl 
several miles of graded streets and cement walk attest. Fully equipped g 
mar schools and a high schoo! afford the required educational facilities 

In this State of opportunities, Oceanside and the 1 und 
afford one of the best, either for the home-seeker r tl wit ) \ 
for investment. ‘The city is the market and trading point for the fertile S 

i ] wat 


Luis Rey valley, now the scene of important operations 
and power-development being undertaken by the Pacific Light & Power ( 
a corporation of which H. E. Huntington, the builder of most of t int 
urban electric roads around Los Angeles, is the moving 


going on at the site of an immense dam on the upper part of the river 


which means power is to be developed and the wat user r irrigating th 
thousands of acres of land between the mountains and the sea nd better 
| t lie out of doors for farming or 1 wit 


land aoes 
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ACRES OF CARNATIONS 


a reliable water supply this is now being done nd tl S : 

to be the influx of many home-makers, as, owing to the moderate prices 
land at the present time, compared with other localities even less vorabl 
situated, an opportunity is afforded these to engage in tarming rving 
or fruit-raising on a_ profitable basis \ well-equipped ls 


ywresent market for milk, and shipping points tor 
t t 
large acreage is annually being planted to alfalt 
An attractive and profitable mdustry tor which Oceanside ts ming 
l 


noted is tlower-farming. Carnations, violets an 


for the market, the carnations especially attaining an um l ection 
of bloom. Five- and ten-acre tracts of these beautiful tlowers, of all hues 
are a most pleasing sight, as well as a profitable possess 

fo the pleasure-seeker and tourist, the city | its imn lity 
offer many attraction Principal ot these, and one that annually draws 
hundreds of visitors, is the old mission of San Luis Rey ) miles to tl 
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THE MISSION GRAVEYARD 


With one exception, this is the largest of these ancient monuments 
to the zeal and piety of the fathers. It is now being restored on the old 
lines and is occupied by the Franciscan brotherhood as a school 

In view of the many advantages, climatic and material, which Oceanside 
undeniably possesses for the home-seeker, besides the many allurements for th 


one in search of pleasure or health, it can be said without exaggeration that a 


visit to the Golden State is incomplete unless Oceanside and northern San 
Diego county be made part of the itinerary 














SAN FERNANDO 
’ By S. M. FAIRFIELD 
O mountain-circled little town, 
What legacies are thine! 
These wondrous ruins thrilling yet 
With memories divine— 
The padres’ hopes and sacrifice 
And, richer than the rest 
Their burning love for all mankind 
Is their supreme bequest 


JESTLING against the foothills, at the extreme upper end ot 


the beautiful valley bearing its name, San Fernando has 


vista of encircling mountains; a climate that restores invalids 





to health, and ripens the richest fruits grown in Southern 
California; a soil capable of producing whatever can be grown 
in semi-tropic conditions; and an unfailing supply of under 
ground water coming from the great water-shed of the mountains 
canons, just at hand 

Only twenty-one miles from Los Angeles, upon the main line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, with 250,000 acres of grain land in the vall 


and hundreds « 


f prosperous families already enjoying Nature's rich feast 
so freely spread at her doors 


An elevation of from 1060 feet to 1200 feet above sea level insures cool 


nights in summer and clear, drw air, without “killing” frosts 














MISSION SAN FERNANDO 
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A SAN FERNANDO Hom} 

















SAN FERNANDO 











A SAN FERNANDO PoULTRY RANCH P 
Slight and infrequent temblors, 


often hardly noticeable, ll \ 
ever been known here in the quake ling 
rhe chief productions of the smaller ranches are the citrus ts—oranges 
lemons and grape fruit: but ipples pears, prunes, figs, loquats. plums. limes 
peaches, grapes, apricots, persimmons, pomegranates, walnuts lives ] 
berries of every kind are grown successfully on many ranches, and repay 
the care and cultivation bestowed upon them \s the dry electri 
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the winter destroy all scale, smut and insect pests, the fruit and trees here 


are clean and uninjured by these troubles of other localities. 

l'reedom from most of the sea-fogs, and warm, dry air, produce conditions 
favorable to the breeding and rearing of hens, turkeys and ranch-stock. One 
of the largest and most successful poultry ranches in Southern California 
is situated here. With a never-satisfied market in the near-by city of Los 
\ngeles, there is always profit in the raising of good poultry and livestock. 

Water is found at a depth of from 40 to 100 feet, and many ranches use 
their own wells and pumping plants. There is, however, a general water 
supply furnished by the “Maclay Rancho and Water Company,” which draws 
its water from Pacoima Cafion and from large pumping plants upon its 
own lands at the upper end of the village. Domestic water is furnished to 


all citizens requiring it at the rate of $1.50 per month for 1000 feet, and 
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A SAN FERNANDO SCHOOL 


water for irrigating purposes at from 1 cent to 4 cents a miner’s inch, as 


required. 

All lands in Southern California capable of producing first-class citrus 
fruits vary in value from $50 to $200 an acre, and often a much larger figure 
is paid. San Fernando has an abundance of such lands, and already pro- 
duces the finest grades of fruit and receives the highest price in the eastern 
markets. There were about 350 carloads of citrus fruits shipped from this 
point last year, and the amount is yearly increasing. This fruit often brings 
25 cents a box above market rates, on account of its superior and “keeping” 
quality. In ordinary years a box of oranges nets the rancher about $1, 
and this gives him a liberal remuneration for all the outlays he has made. 
Special seasons like the one just passed increase the profit on each box to 


$2 or more, and at such times the orange rancher is one of the best paid 











SAN FERNANDO 99 


producers in the land. A ten-acre orange grove in full bearing will easily 
yield 2000 to 3000 boxes of fruit a year. 

There are three local packing houses in San Fernando, from which fruit 
is shipped all over our land after being sorted, graded and boxed. The 
union or co-operative packing house is new and well equipped, and any 
rancher can ship his fruit through its agencies by paying the proportion of 
the entire cost falling to his share. It would be fair to say that the average 
crop of citrus fruits at San Fernando yields from $150,000 to $20,000, while 
the returns last year were probably much in excess of those figures 

Peculiar qualities of soil, as well as the climate, render the fruits grown 


here the equal of any grown at any point in Southern California. 











A SAN FERNANDO ORANGE GROVE 


There are four churches in the village—the Methodist Episcopal, Presby 
terian, Roman Catholic, and Seventh Day Adventist 

There are three large district schools situated in different parts of the town, 
ané@ a new Union High School building of the most modern equipment. 
The Seventh Day Adventists maintain also a preparatory school and college 
here. Able and efficient instructors and ample opportunity for a thorough 
common education are thus at hand for the benefit of all our children and 
youth. 

lhe mountains all about us are full of mineral Iron, copper, gold and 
silver have been found in many places. In fact, this was one of the first 
points in which gold was mined, and the old padres found its digging a 


profitable industry fifty years before the “forty-niners” made their mad rush 
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OLIVE PICKING AT SAN FERNANDO 


to ‘Frisco. There are great possibilities here in, all the lines, and all this 
section abounds in oil 

rhe disintegrating rocks, washed down by the winter rains, form a larg¢ 
part of the rich soil about us, and thus we are spared the trials of “hard pan’ 


or impenetrable clay; while with ordinary irrigation and the sunshine over 


300 days each year, there are unlimited possibilities for vegetables, melons, 


alfalfa, grain, hay and all garden flowers. 

The old Mission Fathers began the growth of the olive here and produced 
the oil in crude presses over a century ago. Some of the trees they planted 
are still living. Within the last decade hundreds of acres of olive trees have 
been planted here, until today there is an acreage of some 2100 acres, which 


last year produced 2150 tons of olives. Of these, about 75 tons were pickled 


and sold for $11,845, while 72,625 gallons of oil were made, returning some 


$108,770; thus making our olive crop pay us about $120,000. 




















Hotel 
Oxnard 
one 

of 

Cali- 
fornia’s 
popular 
Hotels 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
D a Home of the American Beet 
i ) 


ugar Company. (Founded in 1898 














Has now 3000 population. Located in Ventura county, 66 miles from Los Angeles, in the best 
farming district in the state of California Every business known to first class California towns is 
represented here. No property bought and sold for speculative purposes, and property is today worth 


par value. Water works, electric light, two telephone and telegraph companies, two banks, best of 
schools, good churches 


For further information address SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE, or any of the following 
well known firms 
American Beet Sugar Co. Hill & Laubacher, Real Estate and Ins. 
Ventura County Power Co. Oxnard Furniture & Plumbing Co. 
Oxnard Livery & Feed Stable. W. R. Norten, Oxnard News Agency. 
Lehmann Bros. Ss. E. Vaughn, Jeweler, 


Robert Green, Barber. 














Incubators? Brooders? 
Poultry Supplies? vinyl Chicks? 


We are in a position to guarantee our manufactured products, we use these 
goods here at our Plant, on the largest scale ever attempted by anyone 
We Make a Specialty of Furnishing SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
and have the capacity for producing 


One Hundred Thousand Chicks Per Month 


Book your orders early and get the datings you desire; r stock is from the 
finest laying strain of L eghorns, ever produced 

Write for our illustrated catalogue if you are in need of anything for the 
poultry business 


Must Hatch a en Co, PETALUMA, 





RAMONA TOILET SOAP evenYwnere 




















Highland 


Oranges for 
Profit 














We Claim Most 
Perfect Conditions 


for the culture of this 
famous fruit. Most 
profitable orchards iu 
the State. We can show 
you,come and see for 
yourselves. Progressive- 
ness with substantiality 
our motto. Six miles 











A HIGHLANDS HOME from Redlands. Write 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Highlands, California 











The City of 
Fullerton 


The Center of Trade for 
the Richest Section of 
Southern California. Sit- 
uated 23 Miles S.E. of Los 
Angeles on the Santa Fe 
R. R. 




















A FULLERTON HOME 


It has two banks, two newspapers, our churches, two schools (grammar and high 
schools), water works, electtic lights, NO SALOONS, and all lines of merchandise 
represented in the several stores. ITS CLIMATE IS UNEXCELLED. 

THE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS of the surrounding country are as 
varied as can be found in any other country on the continent. 

ITS PRINCIPAL EXPORTS are oranges, lemons, walnuts, hay, grain, cab- 
bages, Irish and sweet potatoes, and many kinds of small fruits. 


For further particylars address the Chamber of Commerce or any of the parties named below: 


Benchley Fruit Co., Packers and Shippers. Wickersheim & Oswald, Implements 
Gardiner & Fora, Real Estate. J. Chilton, D. D. S, 
Fullerton Chamber of Commerce. Fullerton Hospital Association. 


Stern & Goodman, General Merchants. Wm. Starbuck & Co., Drugs and Stationery. 
Wm, Freeman. Thos. A, Challis, Butcher. 
E. S. Richman, Orange County Nurseries. Chas. C, Chapman. 




















FRESNO COUNTY 


—Y 


Rich in Raisins, Wine, Peaches, 
Lumber and Water 


Heart of the Big Valley 


Raisins by the t 1 le Dy he hogshead, Lumber by 








l'resno County produces 
the millions of feet, Oil by the trainload, Oranges a 1000 acres, Peaches by the 
carload Figs, Apricots, Alfalfa and Minerals all are produced in immense 
quantities 


CANALS AND CREEKS 


The splendid fertility of Fresno County was caused in the first place through 





the beneficence of Kings River and the San Joaquin River, the two largest water 
courses. Sediment from these streams has been carried out over the intervals 
each year since time immemorial, and it is these same streams through the efficien 
c emanating from them that are making the lands oneal 
FRESNO COUNTY PRODUCED IN 1905 
Live stock, valu $5,000,000 
\lfalfa hay 750,000 


Butter fat 1,000,000 
Lumber 
Wines 1,500,000 
Brandies 250,000 


Raisins 2,500,000 


2,000,000 





Wool 250,000 
Olive Oil 30.000 
Oranges and Lemons 5,000 
Almonds, walnuts, ete 7,500 


50,000 
1,250,000 
750,000 
Eggs 100,000 
Melons 100,000 
400,000 


Honey and beeswax 
Crude Oil 
Poultry 


Gold, silver, granite, ¢ 








Dried and green fruits 1,500,000 
Wheat and barley 1,000,000 
Total $18,512,500 
In 1906 values reached in production $22,000,000 
For further information in regard to Fresno County write or address 
Gill Real Estate Agency, Real Estate. Sheperd-Teague Co. Send for Free Home- 
Peralta Investment Co., Orange Land. seekern Guide. 
Pearsons Realty Exchange, Real Estate. Fulten & Grand Central Hotels, ander one 
W. N. Rohrer & Co., Orange & Grape Land. management, special accommodations 
Jesse Janson & F. M. Blanchard, Real for co ercial traveler 





Estate. Sperry Flour Co., Flour, Feed and Grain. 














Comfort and Pleasure the 
Year Round at 


Oceanside 


SAN DIEGO 
COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 








Fishing on the Pier. 


£ aking of climate, did you know that you could be comfortable every month 
of the year at Oceanside? It is the IDEAL HOME SITE, with no extremes of 
heat or cold—a climate unsurpassed. Oceanside is growing now and prospects for 
the future are excellent. The largest reservoirs on the Pacific Coast are now being 
built on the headwaters of the San Luis Rey in the mountains 30 miles from the 
coast. The water will first be used to generate electric power and will then do duty 
in irrigating the fertile lands in Oceanside and vicinity. Come and see what we have, or 


Write Oceanside Board of Trade, or the following: 


P. J. Brannen, Hardware, Bank of Oceanside, 

J, Chauncey Hayes, Real Estate. O. S. Hecox & Co., Real Estate. 
. D. McGraw, Real Estate. Geo. P. McKay, Stationery. 

Thos. C. Exton, a. Martin Bros., Butchers. 

Goetz Bros. & Co., General Merchandise. Oceanside Lumber Co. 

Frank Freeman, Dairyman. J. D. Morrow, Jeweler. 


Irwin & Co., Implements and Hardware. 




















IN SANTA CLARA 
VALLEY OF THE 
SOUTH 





AN ORANGE GROVE IN JANUARY 


W R ¢ E thi For proot we invite you to come 
e aise very ing and see for yourself. Large and 
small ranches for sale. Good vacant lots, residence and business property for sale. 
A good opening for several lines of business. We are growing. You are invited to 
come and grow with us. For information write any of the following well-known 
firms. 


Cc. H. McKevett, Banker. 1. P. Browne, Grocer. 

J. B. Titus, Insurance. L. W. Corbett, Furniture. 

c, E. King, Furniture. The Cash Dry Goods Co., Clothing, Shoes. 
Santa Paula Water Co. J, R. Cauch, Drugs and Stationery. 


People’s Lumber Co, Santa Paula Co-operative Association. 




















ORANGE 


GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER OF 
ORANGE COUNTY, CAL. 


Is the business center and shipping peint for about thirty square 
The 
718 


miles of highly productive and densely populated territory. 
surplus products sent out from this point last year were: 
cars of oranges, 68 cars of lemons, 13 cars of dried apricots, § 
cars of Euglish walnuts and nearly 2,000,000 pounds of unclassi- 
fied products in less than carload lots, without including ship- 


ments by express. The orchards and packing houses furnish 





employment for many people 
It is headquarters for 


The CITY OF ORANGE covers about three square miles and has a population of at least 2000 
Over 


the Santa Ana Valley Irrigation Company and contains the fine building of the Orange Union High School District. 
100 buildings were erected in the city last year, one firm furnishing lumber for 75 houses; and the growth continues, $17,350 
worth of building permits being issued in the month of May Located 14 miles from the coast at an elevation of about 
200 feet above sea level, Orange escapes the chilling fogs of the lowlands and the extremes of heat and cold of the 
interior valleys. With its natural advantages of abundant water, fertile soil and an equable climate, together with its 


educational, religious and social advantages,this city is certainly an ideal place fora home 


Come and see for yourself or write any of the following for further information 


Wm. H. Burnham. The Bank of Orange. K. E. Watson, Druggist. 
Haliman & Field, General Merchandise. ira Chandler, Furniture. 

S. M, Craddick, Real Estate. Adolph Dittmer, Druggist. 
Edwards & Meehan, Butchers. Thompson Nurseries. 
Ainsworth Lumber Co. J. A. Huhn Co., Real Estate. 


Ehleen & Grote, General Merchandise. W. B. Park, Shoe Store. 
Do. C. Pixley, Hardware. Cc. B. Bradshaw, Architect. 

















‘**The City by the Mountains” 


onrovia 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


[.ocated at the base of the 
Sierra Madre Range, under the 
protection of “‘the 

everlasting hills.” 





This charming city of 3,000 people is reached 
by a double-track electric line from 

Los Angeles It is the dwelling place 

of the contented. The people have learned 

to almost worship the mountains, and 

all praise the curative properties of the 

air and water. Those who love beauty in 
nature and would combine city and suburban 
life will find 


An Ideal Spot here 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 








Frank J. Cornes, Groceries, Crockery, Etc. W. H. Evans, Real Estate and Notary. 


Board of Trade The L. W. Blinn Lumber Co, 

First National Bank of Monrovia, The Boyd Lumber Co. 

The American National Bank Cc. F. Moore, Real Estate and Buliding 
Cc. E. Slosson, Real Estate and Insurance. Loans. 

Edison Electric Co. J. A, Baxter, Livery and Feed, 

Farman & Rives, Real Estate and Insurance Monrovia Steam Laundry Co. 

Monrovia Telephone Co. Allen H, Nye, Hardware and Plumbing. 


Monrovia Realty Co. J. H. McClymonds, Jr., Civil Engineer. 











San Bernardino, California 


] 


Located in the center of a magnificent and fertile valley and reached by three trans 
continental railroads—the Salt Lake, Santa Fe and Southern Pacifi 


Population 15,000 and Increasing Rapidly 











The city owns and operates a splendid water works system, the main supply 
coming from artesian wells, one of which is shown upon this page Two electric 
and two gas companies insure low rates for these necessities. Many miles of paved 
streets and cement sidewalks add to the attractiveness of the city 

Fully equipped trolley lines radiate from San Bernardino to all surrounding 
towns and communities 

The scenic beauty within and surrounding the city is unexcelled in Southern 
California 

As a business and commercial center San Bernardino ranks among the best in 
the State 


First class schools, Public Library and churches of nearly all denominations 
For booklet and further information address 


Secretary Board of Trade, San Bernardino, California 


or any of the following leading business firms 






San Bernardino Realty Board. Consolidated Abstract & Title Guaranty 
Neff & Ac I Estate. Co. 
Boyd & ! ul Estate & Insurance. Arrowhead Garage. 
Vestal & ubbard, Real Estate & Ins. ‘tome Furniture Co. 
Star Realty Co., Real Estate. David R. Glass, President Business College 
Insurance, Loan & Land Co. Geo. M. Cooley Co., Hardware. 
Taylor Realty Co., Real Estate, Loans & Mra. (. H. Davis, Bradford Rooming House 
Insurance. W. W. Brison, Jr. 
Cochran & Ridenbaugh (Miniature Orange Board of Trade. 
Groves, 8300. San Bernardino National Bank 
San Bernardino Realty Co., Real Estate, H. M. Barton 
Insurance & Loans, H. W. Hagerman, 
Pioneer Abstract & Title Guaranty Co. T. A. Blakely. 


San Bernardino Abstract Co. 














Established 1879 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 
are assured at once. itis hao Wie ae 
Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for De 

scriptive Booklet 

Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 0c 
in stamps 


The 
Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N.Y. 
Leeming:Miles Bidg. 
Montreal, Canada 


























APARTMENTS, Los Angeles 


fully furnished, new, 3 rooms, gas, range, 
hot water, bath, telephone, $14.00 monthly. T 
Wiesendanger, 311 Merchants Trust Building 


CLAREN DON, Los Angeles, 


European plan, tourist and commercial 
hotel. Central location, one block from Broad 
way. Special rates by the week. 


HE NEW ROSSLYN, | osAngelss 


Comprising the Lexington and Rosslyn 
Hotels. American and European plans. Center of 


city—285 rooms—r1s50 with bath Rates, Ameri 
can, $1.50 up; warepenn, 75 cents up Fine 
sample rooms Free "bus meets all trains 


OTEL WESTMINSTER, 


LOS ANGELES. Largest and best. Euro- 
pean plan. $1 per day and upwards. Service the 
best Cor. Main and 4th Sts. F. O. Jounson, 
Prop 


OTEL HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 

Cal Only hotel in the beautiful Ca 

huenga foothills. Unique for home comforts com 

bined with every modern convenience of a first 
class hotel 


OTEL REDONDO, Redondo, Cal 


18 miles from Los Angeles, at Redondo 
by the Sea. “The Queen of the Pacific.” Open 








all the year; even climate 





“IGATROGERS BROS” 


Supremacy 





evidently bought t 
Our works (the largest o 
their kind in the world) were run 
far into the night and yet could not 
supply the demand for 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


1907—the sixtieth year since the 
business was established—will un- 
doubtedly mark a greater record in 
sales, prestige and iniluence in the 
trade. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. . 

Send ior our Catalogue “A 39” 


to assist in making selections. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIACO., Meriden, Conn. 


‘International Stiver Co,, Nucecs<or) 




















National 
City, Cal. 


On 
San Diego 
bay 


~~» 











Residence of Phil C. Bauer, Paradise Valley 


Five miles from the business center of San Diego, an ideal residence suburb. It 
is now being connected with the electric street railway, electric light and gas 
systems of that city 

Fruitful orange groves and lemons of the best grade supply an important citrus 
trade. Peaches, pears, plums and other deciduous fruits ripen to perfection 
Write for booklet to Secretary BOARD OF TRADE or any of the following: 
Peoples State Bank, G. W. DeFord, Hay and Grain; A. E. Williams, Grocer; Paradise Valley 
Sanitarium, Hutchison Bros, Frank A. Kimball, Real Estate; San Diego Land Co., Ek. M. Fly, 


M. D.; M. K. Campbell, Phil C, Bauer, J. G. Fleming, Orange Grower; T. R. Palmer, Attorney; 
L. Butler, Hardware; E. B. Leach, Lemon Shipper; Theo T. Johnson, M. D.; National City & 
Otay Railway 
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Hummel Bros. & Co. furnish best help. 116-118 E, Second. 
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REDLANDS IS A CITY OF HOMES 
It's Scenery and Climatic Advantages Make it 


possible for anyone to have a beautiful suburban home surrounded by all the varied 
kinds of plants and shrubbery that grow in a temperate or semi-tropic region. ‘The 
residences of Redlands may well be compared to those of any other town in Southern 
California, and it is just as possible for the poor or well-to-do man to have a gem of 





Williams-Curtis Co., Real 
cstate, 

First Naticnal Bank. 

Casa Loma Hotel Co. 

J. J. Naughton. 

Redlands Abstract & Title 
Co, 

Dike & Logie, Real Estate. 

John P. Hight, Jr., Real 
Estate. 

Hill Crest Inn. 


+ a home in an ideal setting as for the very rich. 
For information address Board of 


Trade, Redlands, 


Palm Confectionery, E. FE. 


Case, 
Anderson & Asher, Real 
Estate. 
Austin & Clark Co., Real 
Estate. 
Redlands Laundry Co. 
John P. Fisk, Real Estate. 
J. W. Jenkins, Electrical 
Contractor. 


Cal., or any of the following: 
W. J. Davenport & McLain, 
Contractors. 
Geo. 8S. Biggin, Real Estate. 
D. M. Donald, Contractor. 
Mutual Orange Distribu- 
tors, Fruit Shippers. 
John Blodgett, Livery. 
Redlands Fruit Association 
J. ©. Reeves, Hay & Grain. 
L. E. Huntington, Contractor. 











Reasonable Rates 


HOTELESCASA LOMA 





Excellent Accommodations 








The City Progressive D@ Gm? oOo @ 


From a section of wild country to a bright, busy city with 
metropolitan advantages, modern business structures and sub- 
stantial residences—in a year—.s the story in brief of the 
growth of Huntington Beach, one the coming cities of the 
South Pacific Coast. 
to accomplish the work and there was an ample supply of these 
requisites. These conditions, supplemented by natural advantages 
is rapidly bringing Huntington Beach to the front row of western 
coast cities. 


oe . ; 
Big Profits on Small Investment 
The population and improvements are increasing at a phe- 
nomenal rate and as a result big profits are being made by in- 
vestors. Huntington Beach will enjoy the two fold advantage of 
being the shipping center of a vast agricultural district, and also 
a delightful seaside resort—one that will constantly attract a de- 
sirable class of people. An investment in Huntington seach 
now will bring big returns. 
Huntington Beach “Holds the Keys" to the citrus fruit belt and the worlds greates 
celery fields a 4 
Only 32 miles from Los Angeles, less than an hours ride Take Paciflc-Electric 
332 Byrne Bidg. 


Capital, energy and enterprise was required 


Cars at 6th. and Main Sts. Los Angeles 


Huntington Beach Company, *{.?xns.% 


] J. E. Glenn Co., Orange County Real Estate 
Seely & Gillespie, Real Estate Huntington Beach Tent City Co. 
The Hub Investment Co., Real Estate Pacific Tours Co. 
J. W. Toms, Ivy Restaurant F. H. Hopewell, with J. E. Glenn Co. 
Leatherman & Talbert, Real Estate M. E. Helme, Furniture 
Lince & Thompson, Livery Moncton & Cummings Realty Co. 
Geo. E. Phelps, Livery and Furnished Rms. W. C. Smith, Butcher 
Geo. M. Miller, Plumbing C. T. Ingersoll, Carpenter and Builder 


First National Bank 
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Happy New Year! 


Turn over a new leaf and visit a few places outside 








of the “regular” track of tourist travel 














New Hotel “San Fernando Rey” 


After you have been “personally conducted” over all the show 
routes, and sampled all the sights that the stranger ought to see, try 
olive groves, and spend a week or two in getting acquainted with 
the Real Thing, enjoying the beauty of Nature, and resting in a 

home-like hotel. 

Come up to San Fernando and get over that “tired feeling” that 
you have gathered in roaming about the Resorts. 


Come up any morning or evening and enjoy a real rest. 





Address Secretary Board of Trade, 


San Fernando, Los Angeles County, California 




















WHITTIER 222" 
(The Hillside City) 














WHITTIER'S NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


“For utility,” says an educational journal, “the high school building at Whittier 
is, perhaps, the most effective of any in Southern California. This school is carry- 
ing On as complete courses as any in the state, including several unusual features. 
In fact, we know of no other public school which provides so much for its patrons.” 

The building with grounds and equipment cost $75,000 There are thirteen 
teachers, and an enrollment of over two hundred students—an increase of nearly 
thirty-five per cent. over last year, the best record of any school in Los Angeles 
county. 

The interest in the cause of education is only one of the many evidences that 
this is an enlightened, progressive community. 

There are NO SALOONS in Whittier. It is a city of homes, churches and 
schools. The place is situated on a gentle slope of the Puente foothills, fourteen 
miles from Los Angeles It is a modern suburban city of 4000 inhabitants, on the 
Pacific Electric line, having paved streets in the business portion; and provided with 
a public park, an improved water system, electric lights, gas, etc The new hospital 
will open in a short time, and a Carnegie library is soon to be constructed 

The resources of this section are equal to those of any other place; and the loca- 
tion of the city affords a splendid view of the surrounding orange, lemon and walnut 
groves, while on the hills may be noticed the derricks of the various oil interests 

Whittier must be seen to be appreciated 

For further information, address the Secretary of the Board of Trade, or any 
of the following: 

Estate. Wuittrer National Bank. M. Horton, Pioneer Stables 


Locke & ReEnpLEMAN, Real 
E. Humpurey, Hardware. 


First National Bank oF Wuirtier. Wuittier Home Teternone Co. H. 
S. W. Barton & Co., Real Estate. Tue Epison Evectrtc Co. F K. Weeks, Grocer. 

GreenLear Hore. Wuuittier Harpware Co. Frep L. Batpwin, Pacific Cafe. 

C. W. Ciayton, Real Estate & Insurance Tue Warrttrer Mince Co. E. J. Vestat, Grocer. 
WHuirtTtTiErR COLLEGE. LANDRUM SmMitTH, Druggist Geo. L. Hazzarp, Insurance. 

A. H. Duntap. Levi D. Jounson, M. D. C. G. Warner. L. A. Bryan, Furniture & Pictures. 
A. Jacozss & Co., Groceries. E. H.  Wuirte, Furniture and Undertaking. TruMAN Berry, Rancher. 
Metroro.itan Music Co., S. A. Brown, Prest. F, A. Jackson, City Market. Atva STarBuck. 


TAKE PACIFIC ELECTRIC CARS FROM 6TH AND MAIN STREETS, LOS ANGELES 








